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FEW decades ago one might have written with 
profit a dissertation on the utility and necessity, 
for teachers, of studying the history of educa- 
tion. One would then have insisted on the ad- 
; vantage of knowing how principles, methods, and 
institutions have developed, through what vicissitudes educa- 
tion has passed, and by what factors it has been influenced. 
Beside the general argument that the present can be under- 
stood only by studying the past, there would have been special 
lines of reasoning. The student of any science must acquaint 
himself with its history. The student of education must know 
something of the great educational reformers. The fate of 
each reform—its measure of success or failure—must help us 
to estimate the value of the new things that are proposed to 
us. .And so forth; the argument would have convinced any 
intelligent teacher, and the conviction would have been stronger 
because, fifty years ago, the spirit of historical inquiry reached 
its predominance. Everything—from the solar system down, 
or up, to the teacher’s own mind—was viewed as the result of 
a development. In what other way could educational theory 
and practice have come to be? 
At present, however, no such argument is needed. As a 
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matter of fact, teachers study the history of education. It is 
an essential part of their professional training. It holds a 
prominent place in the programme of normal schools, peda- 
gogical institutes, and university departments of education. It 
is. outlined.in manuals good, bad, and indifferent. Its details 
are set forth in all sorts and sizes of publications, from the 
doctorate thesis to the encyclopedia. And it is an important 
item in those tests of knowledge which are the gateway to 
promotion; it appeals to the practical reason. 

If teachers in general need no urging to study the history 
of education, it might seem superfluous to recommend this 
study to Catholic teachers. Many of these, in fact, receive 
the same training as their non-Catholic colleagues and fulfil 
the same requirements. They are just as well persuaded as 
any other class of teachers that a knowledge of the history of 
their science is necessary; and they have, in their actual ex- 
perience, equal opportunities of profiting by that knowledge. 

There are some considerations, on the other hand, that 
justify the title placed at the head of this paper. First, not 
all our Catholic teachers are so situated as to féel that they 
could make a direct and explicit use of their historical knowl- 
edge. They are rarely called on to take part in discussions 
of a public nature. Their work in the class-room and various 
additional duties absorb their time. They have to teach just 
these children that come into the school, according to the 
best recognized methods of the present day. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it may not occur to them that a knowledge of his- 
tory would make them more efficient as Catholic teachers in 
Catholic schools. 

Then, it happens from time to time, that Catholic teachers 
who -follow courses in the history of education are surprised or 
perplexed by certain statements which they hear or read, 
“Standard works’’ seem occasionally to stand only for what 
discredits the Church. Lecturers in high places stijl revel in 
the myths of the “Dark Ages.” The impression is conveyed 
that the only valuable features in modern education are due 
entirely to the Reformation and to subsequent movements out- 
side the Church. 

But again, the meaning of the history of education, like the 
meaning of any other history, depends chiefly upon the point 
of view from which the facts are considered. A simple enum- 
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eration of systems and theories may have its utility, but it will 


not be of real service to the teacher unless it is guided by 


certain large views of a fundamental character and appreciated 
in the light of principles. Whether a given change in educa- 
tional lines really marks an advance is a question that can be 
settled only by deference to some general idea of the nature 


and purpose of education itself. The fact that an innovation 


creates a stir, or that the innovator secures, a large and enthu- 
siastic following, does not necessarily prove that genuine pro- 
gress has been made. Thus, to one way of thinking, it was a 
great step forward when the teaching of religion was banished 
from the school; while, to another way of thinking, nothing 
could have been more disastrous. : 

The Catholic Church has definite ideas about the meaning 
and aim of education. These ideas are the warrant and in- 
spiration of the Catholic school. They are the criteria by 
which the ultimate value of any educational theory is to be de- 
termined, -They are also the guiding principles through which 
the past is to be surveyed. Presupposing an acceptance of 
these principles, we may affirm that the study of the history 
of education is more urgently the need and more explicitly. the 
duty of Catholic teachers than of any other class of persons 
engaged in educational work. 

The specific function of the Catholic school is to impart a 
training in morality and religion along with the knowledge of 
secular subjects. The teacher does his work, not merely as an 
individual nor as a state official, but as a co-operator in the 
work of the Church. He must, therefore, be imbued with the 
spirit of Catholicism, be conscious, as it were, of himself as 
part of a larger organic unity. In a word, he must feel the 
Church acting through him according to the measure of his 
office and ability. Now what he is doing is nothing new. The 
truth that he teaches is not of yesterday, tenable to-day and 
to-morrow to be cast aside. -It is what was taught from the 
beginning. It has lived through centuries of change, of con- 
flict, of widening civilization, of advancing knowledge, of un- 
belief in various forms. It lives to-day, a vital, uplifting force. 
To realize the vitality of Catholic truth is an essential duty of 
the Catholic teacher. 

Of this vitality abundant evidence is supplied by the gen- 
eral history of the Church. But no items of the evidence are 
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more striking than those which are to be found in the history 
of education. For when we view the record largely, two great 
tacts confront us. One is that the Catholic Church has main- 
tained, through all the course of her existence, the self-same 
ideal of education. The other is that, in striving for the at- 
tainment of this ideal, she has invariably adapted her action 
to the changing conditions of humanity. Identity in substance, 
modification of form, adjustment to environment, these are the 
manifestations of life. A doctrine that has been taught to all 
races of mankind, translated into every tongue, scrutinized by 
every philosophy, and expounded in all sorts of theology, must 
have in itself a power of survival which no merely human au- 
thority could bestow. 

What the Church considers as the ideal of education may 
be easily ascertained and as easily understood. Had it never 
been formulated in authoritative statement, nor explained in 
the course of critical discussion, it would or might have been 
inferred. Whoever realizes, on one hand the purpose of Chris- 
tianity, and on the other the import of education, cannot fail 
to see what the Church aims at in all her teaching. To Catho- 
lics, especially, it must be clear that no other ideal could have 
been consistently adopted, If the Church were just: now enter- 
ing upon the work of education, the simplest logic would en- 
able us to forecast the nature of that work so far as it would 
be determined by the end in view. 

But history teaches the lesson more emphatically. It shows 
us that the Church has not only proposed an ideal, but that 
she has adopted every possible means for its realization. By 
action stronger than any declaration, she has manifested her 
appreciation of this ideal as the one worthy end of education. 
It is no optional affair. It cannot be abandoned for fear of 
opposition, nor bartered for the promise of peace. 

How easy it would have been to accept the ideal of pagan 
education. Supreme in culture, the Greek had been trained for 
the State alone. Sovereign of the world, the Roman had been 
schooled for the service of Rome. It had been a fruitful edu- 
cation. Philosophy, letters, and art had flourished. Wealth 
and the things that make life pleasant abounded. The craft of 
the statesman and the wisdom of the lawmaker ruled an empire 
won by hardihood and military skill. What. better results or 
what higher qualities of mind could be expected of a teaching 
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that did not proclaim public utility its ultimate aim? Yet the 
Christian school, opened in the catacombs, had another ideal. 

When the learned world, after fifteen centuries, turned back 
to the classics of Greece and Rome, it would have been easier 
still for the Church to yield. She certainly perceived the charm 
and the power of humanism. That the Renaissance was possi- 
ble, was due largely to her care in preserving the literature of 
antiquity. And in the movement itself she took an active part. 
From the human point of view, it would have been wiser to 
revive the spirit of the classic age, and to make the school an 
instrument of the State. This, in fact, was the wisdom of the 
Reformers. However they may have differed as to religious 
doctrine, they were unanimous in declaring that education was 
a function of secular power. And the secular power, on its 
side, was not slow to perceive the advantage it would reap by 
taking over the work of education. Had the Church surrendered 
her ideal, she would have fared better, or, at any rate, would 
have suffered less. The universities would not have been so 
completely estranged, nor would the alienation of monastic and 
other endowments have proceeded so rapidly. And yet, with 
a full appreciation of the consequences, she clung to her tradi- 
tional viéw of education as she maintained her traditional be- 
lief. As a result, she was obliged to reconstruct, in large part, 
her educational system, to: establish new institutions, and to 
provide new means for their support: To do ail this in the 
ace of opposition was no -easy task. The fact that it was 
done is distinct evidence of vitality. 

The revolution in philosophy which ushered in the modern 
period, necessarily affected men’s views of education. Theories 
concerning the soul, the destiny of man, the nature and limits 
of knowledge, the meaning of morality, and the knowableness 
of God, are bound to get practical application. In many in- 
stances the philosophers: themselves are the first to apply their 
theories. Locke and Kant and Herbart and Spencer are not 
content to speculate on abstract notions They must see their 
thought working out in the concrete, fashioning the minds that 
are one day to be imbued with their philosophy. So it happers 
that ideas which, in their first conception and presentation, 
seem quite remote from the interests of the teacher, do never- 
theless make their way into the school, its organization, method, 
and life. Unwittingly, perhaps, the teacher becomes an expon- 
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ent of philosophical notions, the origin of which he may not 
even care to investigate. Were they presented to him in con- 
centrated form, he would probably question their truth. Diluted, 
they scarcely arouse his suspicion. 

It is clear that the Church could not consistently sanction all 
the doctrines advanced since the Reformation in the name of 
philosophy. To begin with, these doctrines, viewed in bulk, 
bristle with contradictions. Philosophers even are sorely puz- 
zled to find a basis of reconciliation. When they openly agree 
to disagree on fundamental questions, they cannot expect the 
Church to give them, one and all, equal and authoritative ap- _ 
proval. But when, so far as they do agree, their conclusions 
tend to undermine those philosophical truths which are the 
centre and source of Christian education, the Church must raise 
her voice in protest. 

The net result of modern philosophy has not been in favor 
of those ideals which have always inspired the Catholic teacher 
and permeated the Catholic school. If materialism is right when 
it avers that there is no life in man higher than the life of the 
body, it is obviously useless to say that education should pre- 
pare for eternity. If agnosticism accurately fixes the bounds 
of knowledge, any attempt to think of a divinely established 
order, to which our intelligence and will should adjust their 
activity, is foredoomed to failure. Nor are better results to be 
expected from naturalism and pessimism, from any philosophy 
that treats man as a mechanism, or degrades him to the level 
of the brute. : 

Suppose now that the Church, swinging with the tide of 
philosophical opinion, had consented to regard education as a 
purely temporal affair. She would have been spared, no doubt, 
a great many burdens and conflicts. She might, ostensibly, 
have continued to proclaim the truth of the Gospel. The learned 
world would have admired her policy, and the unlearned her 
mildness. But her teaching would have lost the force of con- 
sistency. The very reason that speaks in philosophy would 
have condemned a religion that had one ideal-for the pulpit, 
and another for the school. 

The Church, we are aware, made no such mistake. Whatever 
merit she may have recognized in this or that system of phil- 
osophy, she could not forget that the supreme end of educa- 
tion is identical with the ultimate purpose of religion itself. To 
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philosophy simply as philosophy she was not averse. The 
Fathers had learned from Plato, and the Schoolmen from Aris- 
totle. But when the philosophers of the new time would have 
placed the whole value of life in the present phase of exist- 
ence, and when, as a consequence, education was regarded 
purely as a means to worldly success, a new issue was forced 
upon the Church. The question was no longer whether the 
classics should be uppermost in the school curriculum, nor even 
whether the tenets of Catholicism should form an essential 
element of instruction. It was something more radical, a struggle 
for the maintenance of Christian principles. It was, in a word, 
a conflict of ideals. 

Had the Christian world been united, the Christian idea] 
might have won an easy triumph. As it was, the advantage 
lay with the opponents of that ideal. Though Protestantism 
had much at stake, it did not possess the internal vigor 
requisite in such a clashing of the deepest religious and edu- 
cational interests. However earnestly Luther, Melanchthon, 
and other leaders of the Reformation may have planned and 
striven in behalf of.the school, their successors were unable to 
cope with systems of philosophy which diverged more and 
more from the line of Christian thought. The Church was 
thus obliged to carry on single-handed a struggle in defence of 
her ideal against naturalism and materialism, rationalism and 
agnosticism—against the claims of governments grown hostile 
and the various movements that aimed at the secularization 
of the school. 

It is just this struggle that divides the educational efforts 
of our own time. Those who look only upon the surface of 
things may imagine that differences in method, in system, in 
organization, are the all-important differences. Others may 
argue that control of the schools and distribution of school- 
funds are the essential problems. But the slightest review of 
educational history shows that at bottom the question is: 
What shall be the ideal of education? Answer this in accord- 
ance with the teachings of Christianity, and all other difficulties 
will be speedily and logically arranged. Answer it in any 
other spirit, and no amount of pedagogical wisdom or of care- 
ful administration will effectually and permanently settle the 
issue. 

That the Church should not have yielded her position in 
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deference to the claims of discordant philosophical systems, 
was due primarily to the character of the teaching which those 
systems advanced. But philosophy itself has not enjoyed ab- 
solute peace in its progress. For a century or more especially, 
it has been forced to maintain its own struggle for existence. 
It has had to meet the onset of the sciences and to make a 
treaty with their results. Theoretically, the reconciliation de- 
pends on the ability of philosophy to interpret the guidings 
of science. In any acceptable “theory of things,” there must 
be room for the facts of observation, and for the well-grounded’ 
generalizations of scientific thought. Without waiting, how- . 
ever, for the final reply of philosophy, science has pushed for- 
ward, in many directions, to the practical spheres of influence 
which were once dominated by philosophical ideas. Upon 
education, in particular, it has produced remarkable effects. 
By constant additions to the aggregate of knowledge, it has 
doubled and trebled the work of the school. By its contribu-' 
ions to our knowledge. of life and mind, it has compelled a 
revision of educational method. The principles of biology and 
psychology have become indispensable guides in the work of 
teaching, and, therefore, a necessary element in the teacher’s 
preparation. It is proper, then, to inquire in what way, or to 
what extent, the Christian ideal of education is affected by the 
progress of science. We know, as a matter of fact, that the 
Catholic school still clings to this ideal; but, in so doing, 
does it set itself in opposition to scientific truth ? 

It cannot be denied that, for some minds, the growth of 
knowledge has been prejudicial to the best interests of educa- 
tion, as these are understood by the Church. As nature is 
seen to be deeper and fuller, as life becomes richer in possi- 
bilities, the need of looking toward a higher order of existence 
is less keenly felt. Passing over the extreme view, which,’ 
in the name of science, either doubts or rejects immortality, 
there is a sort of forgetfulness in regard to man’s destiny, the’ 
result of too thorough absorption in the study of nature’s 
phenomena and laws. And this attitude, as may be readily 
seen, is not favorabie to the conception of education as the 
means to a supernatural end. 

Conversely, there is the undeniable fact that the Church, so 
far as circumstances permitted, has furthered the development 
of scientific knowledge. She has not come forward hastily to 
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adopt hypotheses that lived for a day, nor to champion theo- 
ries which were still on trial and perhaps on-the verge of con- 
demnation. But she has accepted the genuine results of in- 
vestigaiion, and given them the place they deserve in her 
schools. To such recognition the facts of science are entitled, 
not only because they are so many items of truth, but also 
because they are evidences of the wisdom and power of the 
Creator. A sincere appreciation of nature is no hindrance to 
the acknowledgment and attainment of a supernatural destiny. 
Acquaintance with physical law does not imply a reluctance to 
obey the precepts of God. On the contrary, a child who is 
trained to look for the ultimate meaning of natural phenomena 
may be easily made to understand that the purpose of all right 
thought and. action is one and the same with the ideal of 
Christian education. 

Similarly, in regard to the modifications which the advance 
of science has brought about in educational methods, the atti- 
tude of the Church is clear and intelligible. She is not com- 
mitted to this or that particular plan; and much less does she 
consider that any method is an end in itself. The history of 
education shows only too plainly that the methods consigned 
to oblivion far outnumber those which survive. Of the latter 
class there is none so perfect as to command universal accept- 
ance; and even those methods which have withstood the test 
of practical application, owe their success mainly to their elas- 
ticity. The doctrine of the relativity of knowledge may or 
may not square with our philosophical views; but the rela- 
tivity of education is beyond question. To overlook this point, 


and to treat method as something absolute, would be an in-: 
version. The school would then serve merely as an experiment: 


station; and the teacher’s work would consist, not in training 
pupils by method, but in testing methods by applying them to 
the pupils. 

In the judgment of the Church, the value of any method 
depends on its relation to the final aim of education. A theory 
of teaching that sharpens the senses and the intelligence, while 
it does nothing to strengthen the will, is one-sided. Complete 


development of the faculties is an imperative need; but, just: 


in proportion as the need is supplied, the adjustment of the 
whole mental life to its supreme ideal becomes more necessary. 
Increase of power implies, or should imply, greater responsi- 
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bility. Each improvement in method, because it enables the 
mind to think more clearly and to act more energetically, 
obliges us to consider more closely the direction which action 
and thought shall eventually take. It would hardly be wise 
in a shipbuilder to construct a floating palace and leave out 
the compass. Neither speed nor luxury nor carrying capacity 
will avail when the power of guidance is wanting. The same 
is true of educational progress. It is not sufficient that we 
profit by the aids which psychology or any other science may 
furnish. We must also realize that, in accepting such aids, we 
are under a deeper obligation to make sure that they are 
rightly employed. 

The Church, then, cannot be indifferent to the genuine ad- 
vances in method which, in this or any future age, may render 
education more fruitful. If she leaves the teacher free to se- 
lect the methods which promise the best results, she is none 
the less solicitous that those results should mean an approxi- 
mation to her ideal. If, in other words, education is to im- 
part power, widen the mental view, and secure keener insight, — 
it must also bring home to the mind with ever-growing clear- 
ness, the truth of its destiny and enable it to lay hold more 
firmly upon everlasting life. 

Such considerations, it may be urged, go to show that the 
Catholic ideal is quite compatible with real and permanent 
progress. But is there in the maintenance of that ideal any- 
thing that invigorates and furthers the work of education? 
Suppose that some more immediate aim be kept exclusively in 
view; would the result be any less significant or desirable? 
Does not history prove that education has advanced according 
as it was confined to man and his present interests, to nature 
and the conquest of nature’s domain? And, what is more to 
the point, do we not owe the best elements in modern edu- 
cation to thinkers who were not at all concerned with other- 
world problems? 

Let us grant for a moment that the correct view gives an 
affirmative answer to the last two questions; it would still re- 
main true that the Christian ideal is an influential factor. If 
it led to no discovery or radical modification, it would at least 
enable us to appreciate at their right value the changes in 
method suggested by philosophy and science. The real signifi- 
cance of a scientific discovery is gauged by its effect upon 
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the entire system of knowledge. Each new fact must be in- 
terpreted; and when the interpretation is false, the resulting 
error is serious in proportion to the importance of the fact it- 
self. In education also, the final.criterion can be none other 
than the end we are seeking. Each step, in the process is a 
gain if it leads towards that end, a loss if it diverges. The 
ideal, then, of education can be no sterile concept. unless, 
through obvious inconsistency, we shape our course in such a 
way as to defeat the purpose both of living and of learning. 

There is, however, a further reply which goes to the root 
of the matter. The Christian ideal is sometimes criticized for 
looking beyond the limits of time and experience to find its 
realization in an eternal order or state. It thus seems to un- 
derrate, and perhaps altogether neglect, the life which we are 
actually leading and the world of which we know at least 


something. It would fill us so completely with, concern for. 


the future as to make us heedless of the present, its opportu- 
nities and its duties. And surely, if this criticism be valid, 
the ideal in question is worse than useless; it is a positive 
hindrance, and the first requisite in education is to set it aside. 

No one, of course will maintain, seriously and literally, that 
the Church proposes such an impossible. aim as preparation 
for the future with no thought for the present. But, on the 
other hand, the nature of the Christian ideal is often mis- 
understood, because the critic’s attention is directed to the 
end with no reference to the means. What the Church really 
holds is that education, like every other form of human ac- 
tivity, should be regulated in view of its ultimate purpose. 
This, evidently, does not imply that life is simply an affair of 
waiting, or that a single moment is trivial enough to be squan- 
dered. It means, rather, that every moment, with its content 
of thought, volition, and effort, gets its value principally 
through its relation to eternity. Time is precious, we agree, 
not because it passes so quickly, but because, in its passing, 
so much may be accomplished. Years spent in school are 
valuable because, if spent profitably, they secure a richer har- 
vest for the years that come after. And Christianity adds: 
all life has its worth enhanced by the fact that it contains, 
potentially, life everlasting. In proposing a higher ideal than 
temporal success, the Church intensifies the importance of edu- 
cation as a whole, and of its details. She also supplies an ade- 
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quate reason for making our knowledge and the means of ob- 
taining it as perfect as possible. And she preserves, in prac- 
tice as in theory, the unity of purpose which adjusts the natu- 
ral order to the supernatural destiny of man. 

There results from this estimate of life a principle which 
ought to underlie all educational method. It is the principle 
of proportion. Herbert Spencer very properly inquires: What 
knowledge is worth having? And his answer, though unsatis- 
factory, brings out quite clearly the bearing of ideals upon the 
structure of educational systems. The wise selection of sub- 


jects for a curriculum is certainly no trivial matter. The time. 


allotted to the several subjects, the order in which they shall 
be presented, the whole process of correlation, are questions 
that demand careful consideration. Indeed, it would seem that 
the one anxiety of some educators is to make the school teach 
everything that may possibly be of use in practical life—a 
tendency that emphasizes the need of proportion. If, then, in 
this “‘enriched”’ curriculum, so little room is found for moral 
training, and none at all for the teaching of religion, the in- 
ference plainly is that these subjects are of little consequence 
in the work of education. No syllogism could lead so effectu- 
ally to a negative conclusion as does this object lesson in 
values. The child may never hear a word against religion; 
but he learns, none the less, the relative value of things that 
are taught. As to the things that are not taught, he forms no 
estimate, or, it may be, he comes to regard them as hardly 
worth: while. : 
Applying the same principle of proportion, the Church in- 
sists that religion and morality shal] have in the school a 
prominence in keeping with their importance, and, moreover, 
that they shall permeate the entire work of education. If bal- 
anced arrangement and orderly sequence mean anything, there 
can be no doubt that a curriculum which includes the teaching 
of the highest truths is more logical and more complete than 
one which omits that teaching. If, again, the value of a school 
subject be determined on the basis of utility for life, it is hard 
to see why religious knowledge is less useful than algebra or 
physical culture. When life becomes so busy that there is no 
time to think of its final purpose, there is something wrong in 
our estimate of values. Likewise, when a curriculum of study 
is so crowded with other things as to leave no place for reli- 
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gious instruction, there is evidently need of revision. Increase 
of knowledge, and consequent multiplication of school subjects, 
may necessitate a lengthening of the course or a shortening of 
the time devoted to each subject; but the maintenance of pro- 
portion is equally necessary. To banish the idea of God just 
because we have found out more about his creation, is no 
proof of consistency, and still less of true educational progress. 

The history of education, notably in the modern period, re- 
veals another tendency which is significant. Quite gradually 
the conviction has grown that, from beginning to end, educa- 
tion must be characterized by unity and continuity. There must 
be no break nor any abrupt transition in the process. Ele- 
mentary instruction must prepare the mind for its later more 
serious tasks. Habits of thought which are required for col- 
lege and university work must have their inception at least 
in the primary school. Ability to observe, to correlate, to ad- 
vance from facts to laws, and to discern causes in their effects, 
must be developed from the outset. And this adjustment, natu- 
rally, must be a decisive factor, both in the selection of sub- 
jects and in the choice of methods. If now, with the Christian 
ideal in view, we give religion its place in the curriculum, 
what result may we expect? Will we thereby hinder the 
growth of scientific habits, or will we stimulate that growth? 

Take, to begin with, the idea of law. In some form, how- 
ever elementary, this idea ought to be impressed upon the 
child’s mind in the earliest lessons from nature. By degrees, 
and yet steadily, the insight should be developed that the 
physical world is ruled by order and uniformity, that its vari- 
ety is not chaos, nor its ceaseless change a succession of for- 
tuitous events. It is intelligible only on the supposition that 
its sequence and its harmony have somehow been pre-arranged. 
The existence of law points to the existence of a lawgiving 
power. If, then, the child be taught that this power is a su- 
preme intelligence, he will surely not narrow his view of na- 
ture nor abandon his effort to find out its laws. 

The same holds good of the idea of causation. Science, it 
is truly said, cannot stop with mere description; it must seek 
an explanation of the facts which it describes. The scientific 
habit of thought is developed out of the natural tendency to 
assign a cause for each observed effect. Keen analysis, careful 
attention to details, comparison, hypothesis, and experiment 
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are valuable just so far as they enable us to determine true 
causal relations. 

Inductive methods have their import for logic and their 
application in research, because they are systematic ways of 
singling out, among complex conditions, those which really 


‘produce the effect. And the main purpose of putting ele- 
‘mentary science into the school curriculum is to beget and 


foster the habit of accounting for the phenomena which nature 
presents. Our'explanation may be limited to the causes which 
are within our immediate reach, or it may go back to those 
which are more remote, and finally to the concepts of matter 
and force; our inquiry is always a demand to know the why 
and the wherefore of things, and possibly their ultimate ground. 
That the success we may hope for is largely dependent on our 
training, every one admits. But the training itself is not less 
thorough when it accustoms the mind to think of a First 
Cause of which all things else are manifestations. Nor will 
the preparation for scientific thinking be inadequate because the 
various forms of finite causation are referred to their infinite 
source. 

It may, however, be urged that the teaching of religion is 
incompatible with one of the essentials of modern education. 
The idea of God is far removed from sensory perception; it 
is metaphysical. If we admit the value of sense-training, we 
cannot consistently warp the mind into lines of thought which 
transcend the data ‘of sense. We cannot quicken the activity 
of eye and ear’ by speaking of realities that are neither seen 
nor heard. History informs us that there is a close and logi- 
cal connection between the philosophy that bases itself on ex- 
perience and the educational theory which regards sensory 
training as all-important. The trend of philosophy in recent 
times has been in the direction of the empirical and the con- 
crete; and, parallel to this movement, education has striven to 
bring ‘the mind into actual touch with its objects through the 
medium of perception. 

In meeting this difficulty, it is not necessary to question 
the value of-sense-training. It might, on the contrary, be 
shown that the Church has always been careful to cultivate 
the senses, and direct this activity. Religious instruction has 
an educational value just because it supplies the intellect with 


ideas of invisible reality. Definite answers are thereby given 
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to those questions which inevitably spring up in the mind and 
which become more pointed as. the senses are more fully de- 
veloped. Greater keenness of perception does not imply that 
abstract thinking and principles can be dispensed with, but 
rather that greater vigor is required on the part of the intel- 
lect which elaborates the material furnished by sensation. The 
effect, therefore, of religious instruction is not to counteract, 
and much less to deaden, the perceptive faculties; it is to se- 
cure for the higher faculties the power of grasp and penetra 
tion which they naturally demand. The ideas of God, soul, 
creation, and immortality represent, of course, objects that are 
beyond the range of experience. An effort is required to form 
them even vaguely, and still more to render them distinct and 
in a measure accurate. The intellect must exert itself; but 
the exertion is helpful and its results beneficial. 

Were education an affair of the intellect alone, religious 
ideas. would still be serviceable. They would be an excellent 
means of developing proportion in thought, of widening the 
fundamental scientific concepts, and of securing normal rela- 
tions between the faculties of mind. But when we turn to the 
more important purpose of education, and consider its possi- 
bilities on the moral side, the advantages of religious instruc- 
tion are immeasurably greater. To insist upon them here is 
not my intention; they have been set forth so often, and they 
are emphasized so forcibly by experience, positive and nega- 
tive, that they need not so much new demonstration as care- 
ful consideration. But it does concern us to know how the 
question of moral training has been dealt with in the past. 
What has been the basis of such training, its method and its 
outcome? How has it been affected by religious differences, 
by secularization of the schoo] and by philosophical tenden- 
cies? History points to various experiments and expedients 
that have been resorted to in the hope of securing more effec- 
tual moral instruction. What has the same history to say 
about the success of all these? 

Replies to such questions are certainly important for the 
Catholic teacher. They are not furnished by speculation or by 
the discussion of theories. They must be gotten by taking an 
account of the facts. They must serve, in turn, as the basis 
of the judgment which we pass upon each new scheme that is 
now proposed. If it appear from the record that this plan or 
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the other has been a failure, no wise educator will approve its 
revival. If, in a given system, the essentials are sound while 
the details need to be revised or adapted, the prudent course 
is equally clear. The very interest we take in moral education 
obliges us to make its methods as perfect as possible. Our 
teaching in this respect should not lag behind the teaching of 
purely intellectual subjects. Every useful suggestion offered 
by the sciences of biology and psychology should be welcomed, 
and criticism should be forestalled by our own eagerness to 
improve. 

The vitality of the Christian ideal is nowhere so conspicu- 
ous as in the sphere of moral education. In one sense, it is 
true, the conflict has been less sharp and differences of theory 
less pronounced, because the need of some sort of moral train- 
ing has been generally recognized. But in the selection of 
means and methods there has been, and there is now, no little 
divergence of opinion. While Catholicism has all along main- 
tained that morality must be based on religion, other systems 
have been devised in which religion has no part. Without en- 
tering into a discussion of their merits, the Church insists on 
her ideal, because of its intrinsic value, and also because of 
the efficacy it imparts to every worthy motive. -There is at 
present no valid reason for excluding the idea of duty towards 
God from an education that emphasizes the duties to self and 
neighbor and country. There is no chapter in the history of 
education to prove that patriotism, philanthropy, and personal 
virtue have been more successfully cultivated apart from the 
influence of religion. On the contrary, an unprejudiced review 
of the past, and a fair appreciation of its lessons, must lead to 
the conviction that all the advantages expected from other 
plans of moral instruction might have well been combined with 
the advantages derived from the teaching of religious truth. 
Not to separate the natural from the supernatural, and not to 
reverse the order of their importance, but to secure, through 
their co-operation, the highest educational efficiency is, on logi- 
cal and historical grounds, the one adequate solution of the 
problem. 

Whether this solution will finally be adopted by those out- 
side the Church, is just now an interesting question. We know 
that earnest men are endeavoring to bring religion into closer 
contact with secular education; and we may hope for some 
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practical results. The verdict of history is so plain that it 
must necessarily serve as criterion and guide for all who seek 
the better things. To accept it, and to act accordingly, would 
seem the simplest way of meeting our difficulties. 

Catholic teachers, on their part, will not fail to appreciate 
this new tendency in the light of history. Its real significance, 
they will réadily see, lies in the fact that it is the outcome of 
experience. Had the conflict of ideals gone on indefinitely, 
the Church would have continued in her own way the work 
of education. Should. the present movement fulfil what it 
promises, it will add one more witness to the vitality of the 
Catholic ideal. Should the end be simply speculation, and the 
acknowledgment of what ought to have been, Catholic teach- 
ers will understand that an ideal is one thing, its realization 
another. In any event, this much will be admitted: it would 
have been wiser to maintain the unity of intellectual, moral, 
and religious education than to separate the essential elements, 
and then cast about for a plan of conciliation. 

Quite probably, the discussion of this problem will involve 
a more careful historical survey than has yet been undertaken. 
Thoroughgoing studies of the various systems of moral educa- 
tion may be expected, with the result that the attitude of the 
Church will be more fully appreciated. Should this forecast 
be verified, every Catholic teacher and every friend of the 
Catholic school will recognize the importance of the subject 
which has here been outlined. Possibly, with the recognition 
will come a regret. 
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OPEN-MINDEDNESS. 


BY JOSEPH McSORLEY, C.S.P. 


II, 


We can do nothing against the truth.—S#. Paul. 
Dare to be true; nothing can need a lie. —Herdert. 


May truth shine out, stand ever before us.—Browning. 


IIIA EEPING in view both the general power of emo- 

# tion to sway the judgment and the peculiar in- 
tensity of religious feelings, we are not sur- 
prised to find open-mindedness—that is, the dis- 
position to allow full value to criticism—less 
prominent among believers than among other men. If there is 
a. man who bares his soul to every argument, who faces will- 
ingly every fact, who displays no prejudice in discussion and 
no hesitation in drawing conclusions, the chances are that he 
is one of those who sit apart, 


ECCCCES. 


G 





Holding no form of creed 
But contemplating all. 


The believer, on the other hand, is proverbially disposed to 
betray his prejudices during the very first moment of a dis- 
putation, and to give less than adequate consideration to the 
difficulties urged by his opponent. 

Now, if it were necessary to choose between the two alter- 
natives, bigotry might, indeed,-be regarded as preferable to in- 
difference; as the passionate prejudice of the patriot is a lovelier 
ideal than the cold aloofness of the man 


Who never to himself hath said: 


This is my own, my native land. y 


But, in fact, it is not necessary to choose between faith and 
open-mindedness. We can be fair and honest without aban- 
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doning our religion, as we can be fair and honest without re- 
nouncing our civil allegiance.. To attain due balance of mind 
will, no dowbt, require considerable labor; but for the sake of 
our own character, for the good of humanity, and for the cause 
of religion, such an effort: is well worth making. 

The recent trend of history gives us an opportunity of view- 
ing some of the relations between prejudice and religious be- 
lief. It shows that, in general, people have been steadily 
growing more tolerant. At the same time, we recognize that 
the fierce fanaticism displayed in the old religious wars and 
persecutions was the outcome of an enthusiasm and devoted- 
ness far more intense than anything to be encountered at pres- 
ent. In comparison with our own, those days were “the ages 
of faith.” They were likewise characterized by less readiness 
to examine into evidence pro and con; and by less willingness 
to admit that the denial of a doctrine may be made in per- 
fectly good conscience. Nowadays the prevalent temper is 
liberal; creeds and confessions in the religious order are revised 
almost as easily as scientific theories; and, by common consent, 
to ignore obtainable evidence is to commit the unpardonable 
sin. And—we must add—doctrinal indifference is now the 
fashion; unbelief advances part passu with the spirit of. fair 
play. We begin with admiring the objectivity and fine critical 
temper of men who discuss, without any show of passion, such 
subjects as the connection between religious phenomena and 
mental aberration, the authenticity of the accepted sources of 
revelation, the comparative moral value of Mohammedanism and 
Christianity, the influence of Buddhistic teaching upon the Gos- 
pel. But before we have gone very far,-it transpires plainly 
enough that; like Gallio, who ‘cared for none of these things,” 
the speaker or the writer is, in religion, a mere dilettante, will- 
ing for the moment to assume any standpoint, to start from 
any given premiss, to conduct.a methodic’ doubt -to any ex- 
treme. “It’s all in the point: of view,” is, perhaps, the most 
characteristic phrase on the lips of the tolerant and indifferent 
man; he is ready to look'at the chess-board one way and call 
it white, or another way and call it black: 


Tros Tyriusve mihi nullo discrimine agetur. 


There are some observers of this condition:of things who 
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regard the connection between open-mindedness and irreligion 
as essential; who say that the believer dare not expose his 
soul to the influence of the evidence presented by the free- 
thinker; who affirm that religious convictions are the result 
of auto-hypnotism, and incompatible with pure-hearted devotion 
to truth. Many earnest Christians confess to an insuperable 
horror for the methods of the open court. They set,no -limit 
to the dangers arising out of contact with unbelievers; they 
deprecate impartial examination of difficulties; they see in 
critical methods the entering wedge of atheism. If extremists, 
they even go to the length of placing all their religious opinions 
on practically the same level and of endeavoring to cover them 
all with the same mantle of finality. To question a received 
tradition, to cross-examine witnesses for the faith, to summon 
a pious belief before the bar of history—these are regarded as 
the prolegomena to apostasy. 

Now, it should not be said that this view is wholly unreason- 
able, since, in fact, the believer cannot afford to be absolutely 
indifferent. The methods of physics and mathematics are out 
of place in the establishment of religious convictions; un- 
controlled criticism would very soon give the death-blow to 
faith. In the constructing of the foundations of belief, our 
admirations, our affections, our ‘“‘will to believe,” are of great 
importance. We do not depend exclusively on analysis and 
demonstration; we do not proportion each assent to the exact 
logical force of the argument supporting it; we do not sur- 
render a conviction every time we meet with an unanswered 
objection. To motives too fine and subtile to be set in the frame 
of a syllogism is given weighty consideration; and, by using 
the logic of the heart, we reach conclusions more recondite, but 
no less valid, than those mathematically demonstrated from evi- 
dent premisses. Moreover, authority outweighs numerous diffi- 
culties, counterbalances many an argument, and decides for us 
many a controversy. As the Catholic believes that there has 
been established a divine power for the infallible communica- 
tion of religious truth to all the world, and to every generation, 
it is not to be expected that he will so far depart from the 
reverence due it as to set aside its decisions for the sake of 
contrary objections which ex hypothesi are not demonstrated. 
Supposing that he has reasons to look upon a proposition as 
divinely guaranteed, then not all the difficulties in the world 
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avail to make the suspension of his assent to it a requirement 
of honesty. 

All this, however, renders the problem harder rather than 
easier. For there is a: whole field of views and opinions 
which, though confirmed by no divine guarantee, yet seem to 
be hazmonious with, and more or less: clearly suggested by, 
truths authoritatively defined. And with regard to these, what 
course should the believer pursue? If he abides strictly by the 
evidence, then he is accepting, to a certain extent, the canon of 
the rationalists, and is going a little distance in their company. 
If he holds to strictly traditional opinions, he will sometimes, 
perhaps, have to incline toward absurdities. 

To be guided always by reason, or always by authority, 
would be a simple affair; but when neither reason alone, nor 
authoricy alone, introduces us to the whole truth, the mind is 
in a very perplexing situation. On either hand are the op- 
posite extremes of rationalism and superstition. The one un- 
duly exaggerates the function of reason—as if nothing but 
reason were needed; the other unduly exaggerates the function 
of authority—as if nothing but authority were needed. The 
partisans of each side are wresting an, essentially true principle 
to their own confusion; and if the rationalistic unbeliever de- 
prives himself of a great treasure of instruction, it is no less 
obvious that credulous and superstitious minds often array 
themselves against the light and in opposition to the truth. 

Now this the Catholic must learn: that authority has to 
control and Jimit the activity of pure reason, not to dispense 
men from the duty of thinking and deciding for themselves. 
It no more destroys the proper function of the private judg. 
ment than it destroys the function of the private conscience. Its 
office is to guide and assist both to a certain extent, and after- 
wards to leave them to find the way and bear the burden them- 
selves. Though reason alone is inadequate, this does not justify 
us in setting it aside altogether; neither. does the fact of our 
faith’s being built upon revelation imply that all our inferences 
and deductions are infallibly true, nor that all our customs and 
institutions are divinely. established, nor that all our instructors 
speak with the same finality. ‘‘Are all apostles? Are all 
prophets? Are all doctors?’’ Must we not rather observe a 
certain discrimination and consult a certain sense of proportion ? 
Within its own realm, where reason is ruler and judge, we must 
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pay all due respect to argument, we must listen heedfully to 
the suggestions of common-sense. If, in obedience to a super- 
stitious prejudice, we refuse to open our minds to the light, if 
we fail to foster each little seed of evidence, we shall hardly 
deserve to be looked upon as the good and faithful servants of 
truth. : : 

Infallibility is.a-very difficult element to introduce into one’s 
philosophy; and scarce anything is easier to abuse than the 
divinely: efficient but.divinely delicate instrument of authority. 
When. called upon to employ authority in the enlightenment 
of minds, or in the control of wills, one quickly discovers that 
it is far from being an easily wielded club to beat personality 
into submission. The self-restraint and penetrating insight re- 
quired of; those to whom the exercise of authority has been 
entrusted are so great, indeed, that their position really de- 
mands a degree of virtue little short of heroic—one reason why 
men should bear with their shortcomings and make allowance 
for their failures. 

It follows, then, that we Catholics have to guard against 
the. defects of our qualities. The possession of certainty and 
authority may easily tend to render us bigoted and despotic. 
It. may dispose us to minimize the rights of the individual 


reason and the individual will, to confuse assumptions with 


arguments and mistake tyranny for persuasion. There is both 
atime to speak and a time to be silent, an hour for discussion 
as well as an hour for attention. -Docile Christians and obe- 
dient Catholics still retain the natural human repugnance for 
mental blindness and spiritual slavery. Though loyal and 
reverent in the highest degree, they yet cherish freedom of 
will and openness of mind. The love of the Gospel accords 
perfectly with the Jove of liberty and the love of truth. These 
points, then, are to be remembered: that the deposit of re- 
velation does. not yield up an answer to all the questions put 
by -restless ingenuity ; that inerrancy cannot attach to all our 
opinions; that authority will never attempt to.do the work of 


/Our personal intelligence; and that the analysis of a proof is 


perfectly compatible with acceptance of the conclusion. There 
are numerous problems which must always remain problems, 
because not within the competency of authority ‘to solve. 


: And when disagreement occurs in matters which authority does 


not decide, then, whether the field of dispute be philosophy or 
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history or industry, ‘‘ both sides should show themselves will- 
ing to meet, willing to consult, and anxious each to treat the 
other reasonably and fairly, each te look at the other side of 
the case and to do ‘the other justice.” 

To draw the line of demarcation is not easy. We cannot 
always predict beforehand just upon what authority will or will 
not pronounce; as we cannot say beforehand just what can and 
what cannot happen by the operation of the laws of nature. 
But as we say of some things that they are possible, and of 
others that they are impossible to natural human powers, so, 
too, we may say of some questions that they are within, and of 
others that they are outside the province of infallible jurisdic- 
tion; and of others again that they are of questionable char- 
acter, that their relation to the teaching power is still unde- 
termined. We must beware of lumping together all opinions 
which go by the name of “ Catholic”; of making all alike part 
and parcel of the faith delivered to the saints; of asserting 
that religion bids us close our minds to further consideration 
of such or such a question. Were we to make agreement in 
every minor detail a test of orthodoxy and a badge of piety, 
our policy would soon reveal the suicidal principle involved. 
Some who have been brought up in the straitest traditions, 
and who have been giver to understand that every “‘ Catholic ” 
notion is unquestionable, finally arrive at the conclusion that 
there is really no such thing as an infallible authority. It 
would seem worth while to ask if the false impression of the 
content of faith originally conveyed to these minds, may not 
have contributed to the fatal result; if the over-pious instructor 
of the child may not have to bear some responsibility for the 
impious attitude of the man. 

We are all disposed to be too exclusive and too final.: It 
is, therefore, instructive to note the difference in this respect 
between the action of the Church and the action of the indi- 
vidual Catholic. Curiously enough the same Church which 
bears the imputation of being rigidly exclusive is also re- 
proached with being fickle and crafty and diplomatic, because 
ever ready to receive light from all quarters, and to adapt her 
policy to changed conditions. The truth seems to be that she 
partakes of both the constant and the variable elements. Firm 
in her attachment to the past and its deposit of truth, she has 
also, on occasions, shown herself to be capable of making 
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most generous concessions to the needs of the time. One does 
not have to go back very far in her history, or to dive very 
deep beneath the surface of events, in order to find instances 
of this which would seem incredible to many a simple mind 
engaged in defending as eternally immutable all the disciplin- 
ary routine and all the speculative details to which it has been 
accustomed. Seen even in outline, the history of, the Church 
furnishes evidence that she possesses a spirit quite unlike the 
petty temper which is ever ready to dictate a speedy way of 
dealing with troublesome objectors. 

Men will grow in wisdom and in truth ‘when they learn to 
correct their narrowness by the pattern of the Church’s di- 
vinely large and divinely patient disposition. If one has a 
too sharply defined conception of what can and what cannot 
happen, then the study of Church history will help to cure 
this precocious dogmatism. If one habitually entertains sus- 
picions of all accounts which represent another Christian age 
as very different from our. own, then a reading of the old 
records will give rise to new sentiments. And this shows us 
why the historian is usually differentiated from. other men 
by his breadth of view. It is because his acquaintance with 
the secrets of the past keeps him from entangling ‘himself in 
preoccupations: about the future. The common man, more 
sure of his ground, rushes in where scholars fear to tread. 
iHe views new ideas with alarm; he is set against the possi- 
bility of development and the expediency of change. Uncon- 
sciously he has fostered so strong a prejudice against the like- 
lihood of alterations of Catholic view or Catholic practice, in 
the past or in the future, that he holds out against most re- 
spectable evidence, and perhaps even ventures to condemn, in 
the name of faith, such theories as seem to be ‘“‘ disturbing.” 

That this is the tendency of the average believer can 
scarcely be denied; though it is indeed often controlled by a 
juster appreciation of things. Most of us uphold as necessary 
and immutable. many details which have no essential connec- 
tion with revealed doctrine and to which the pronouncements 
of authority really give no sort of guarantee. The present 
issue is not whether our views are true or false, but whether 
or not our attitude tends to bring discredit on the faith. The 
questions to put to ourselves are these: Do we reject over 
' hastily such evidence as tells against us? Do we give a cold 
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welcome to unpleasant discoveries? Do we refuse to lift our 
anathemas until overwhelming proof shows that we have been 
fulminating against a myth? If we thus persecute the truth, 
then, no matter what may be our motive, we shall have 
to suffer the penalty of intellectual dishonesty. It is because 
familiarity with ecclesiastical history helps to prevent this sin 
that, the study is so good a discipline. What it teaches us of 
the Church reveals a personality, a temper, and a method 
greater and more illuminative than those of any man or any 
nation. Directly or indirectly, as the case may be; by record- 
ing the success or the defeat of human diplomacy; by telling 
the triumph of the truth or the utter failure of mendacity ; 
church history gives us many a lasting lesson on the value of 
open-mindedness. 

One of the things we perceive as we read history is that 
an inordinate attachment to details as essential parts of the 
changeless faith is in great measure responsible for the schisms 
which, from time to time, have rent the Church, and for the 
lamentably slow progress of various movements for reunion in- 
itiated outside the pale or within. For a moment such agita- 
tions stir the Christian body; then, having encountered some 
deep-rooted prejudice, they quiet down and die out. Too few 
souls are ready to take the path pcinted out by sage or saint. 
It would be an educative exercise for us, therefore, to go over 
the long list of compromises recorded in history as effected or 
as suggested, and to measure the comparative generosity of 
our own spirit by the willingness we feel to sacrifice acci- 
dentals. Perhaps many would experience an uncontrollable 
tendency to stick at little things, even though the salvation 
of multitudes were at stake. Few would manifest the qual- 
ities which mark out the great statesman or the great mis- 
sionary, as distinct from the crowd, by the nobility of his 
spirit and the breadth of his views. And the difference would 
come largely from the fact that, by stern necessity or by long 
experience, the big-hearted men have been taught, as we have 
not, to discriminate between what is vital and what is unim- 
portant. We are of the crowd; and most men, it would seem, 
must first grow used to things before being able to appreciate 
them justly. Doubtless Sts. Cyril and Methodius would never 
have dreamed of so revolutionary a plan as a change in the 
language of the Catholic liturgy had they always lived in the 
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one diocese, been inoculated with the provincial spirit, and 
contemplated the needs of the Slavonians impersonally and 
from afar. And when the Jesuit missionaries in China dressed 
hemselves as mandarins, they gave proof of having broadened 
out under a unique experience; for at home they would prob- 
ably never have imagined so strange a method of procedure 
to be a good and wise way for a Christian priest to go about 
the evangelization of a heathen land. 

Strangely rare is the mind which can hold a just balance 
in comparing essentials and accidentals. Rare, too, is the fac- 
ulty of examining proof objectively and of judging cases im- 
personally. Having small reason to believe that we are differ- 
ent from the majority of men, we should take account of this 
fact, lest we reject truth by an unconscious bias toward cher- 
ished theories and familiar notions. To give an instance: Sup- 
pose we were to hear it brought forward as an argument 
against the Immaculate Conception that Sts. Cyril. and Basil 
accused the Blessed Virgin of sinning by want of faith and 
that St. Chrysostom charged her with pride. Would we not be 
likely to deny the statement, simply because it told against a 
Catholic thesis? Or suppose that, to support his criticism of 
Catholic modes of worship, a Protestant were to ‘state that 
during the first five Christian centuries the use of the crucifix 
was unknown! Would we be perfectly fair and open-minded ? 
Or would we not in this case, and in similar cases, deny the 
allegations at once, as if loyalty called upon us to answer with 
heat, and as if it were an irreligious thing to attend to the 
evidence and to that alone? Probably we should so act. But 
it would be a mistake; and in the long run, that kind of mis- 
take has done much harm. There are so many masked errors 
which profess to be connected with the faith; so many preju- 
dices entrenched behind a show of piety; and there is so 
much pseudo-science claiming the protection of religion, that 
imprudent zeal has often become a serious obstacle to the pro- 
_ gress of truth. Unless wary of invoking the aid of religion in 
the support of a personal or a partisan or a national interest, 
we run the risk of opposing truth in the name of God. 

Had the Christians of earlier times been as narrow as we, 
they would in all probability have condemned any man found 
predicting that the laity were one day to be deprived of the 
use of the cup at. Communion. They would have thought it 
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impossible that baptism by immersion was to become the dis- 
tinctive mark of a heretical sect, subjected for this practice to 
the ridicule of many an orthodox Catholic. They would have 
indignantly denied that the taking of interest would ever be 
universally sanctioned and practised in the Church. Another 
instance—the present organized form of canonization and of 
ecclesiastical preferment is so different from the democratic 
fashion of other days, that the average Catholic of either 
time would in all probability be quick to deny that the method 
to which he was unaccustomed ever did or ever could prevail. 
Again, it is very probable that the attachment to existing cus- 
toms is strong enough to make ordinary Catholics rather un- 
easy when first told that infants used to be given Holy Com- 
munion, and that the laity were once allowed to receive the 
Sacred Host in their hands and to reserve it in their rooms at 
home. There is, however, no real reason for uneasiness over 
these or even much greater changes in ecclesiastical discip- 
line. 

The instances cited illustrate the general tendency of pre- 
possession to lead minds away from the pursuit of truth. The 
failure to appreciate things in true proportion is due to a 
blind conservatism which holds the mind’s eye tightly shut, 
and insists on laying out, in accord with its own preconcep- 
tions, a whole world of unknown and unexplained facts. A 
delusion which seems to be a sort of illegitimate offspring of 
faith bids men desperately defend every old position and ob- 
stinately set face against every new idea. See its influence in 
the current Scripture controversy, record of the infinite travail 
with which truth is brought to the birth. See it in the de- 
preciation of the methods of the new psychology. See it in 
the slow progress toward recognition of the science of com- 
parative religion. See it in the denial or concealment of most 
instructive words and incidents dug up out of the rich soil of 
patristic literature. See it in the stir caused by the publica- 
tions of Lagrange on the Old Testament, Duchesne on na- 
tional legends, Delehaye on the lives of the saints, Hemmer 
on popular devotions. Or, finally, see it in the general reluc- 
tance to concede such facts as Newman makes mention of in 
the following passage: ‘‘The use of temples, and these dedi- 
cated to particular saints, and ornamented on occasion with 
branches of trees; incense, lamps, and candles; votive offerings 
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on recovery from illness; holy water; asylums; holydays and 
seasons, use of calendars, processions, blessings on the fields; 
sacerdotal vestments, the tonsure, the ring in marriage, turning 
to the East, images at a later date, perhaps, the ecclesiastical 
chant, and the Kyrie Eleison, are all of pagan origin, and 
sanctified by their adoption into the Church” (Zssay on De- 
velopment). 

We should, indeed, be cautious about adopting novelties, 
but we ought also to be cautious about condemning them. It 
does religion little good to be heard time after time on the 
wrong side of debated questions; nor does it mend matters 
very much to bestow a belated Jmprimatur on ideas which 
have won their way in spite of censure and interdict. Certain 
affairs are whispered about in such mysterious wise that the 
propaganda of them seems to be fraught with some dire and 
dreadful consequence to religion; whereas a calm analysis of 
the situation would show that the triumph of the new views 
could never amount to anything more than a lasting rebuke 
and an unanswerable refutation to bigotry which masquerades 
as the accompaniment and support of faith. 

The plain inference is that we need to grow more open- 
minded. In matters falling outside the domain of faith, and 
to a certain extent in our conceptions of the teachings of faith, 
we must be prepared for possible developments. We must al- 
so be prepared to find that in a number of theological disputes 
the advantage rests with the other side; and that in some re- 
spects our critics are occasionally justified. It is truly a pity 
when the interests of charity are set beneath those of party; 
and when victory in a controversy is sought more eagerly 
than truth. The truth will, of course, prevail at last, no matter 
how strenuously opposed; but perhaps the day of its triumph 
will also be the day of our punishment. Strong words with 
regard to our defects in these matters were written'a while 
ago by Father Cuthbert, the Capuchin: ‘“‘The very freedom 
of thought fostered by Protestantism, which for so long was 
the greatest danger to the Catholic faith, now bids fair to in- 
fuse new life into Catholic theology. . . . Original theologi- 
cal thought is not abundant among us at the present time. We 
have so accustomed ourselves to draw upon the labors of those 
who have gone before us, that we have in great measure ceased 
to think for ourselves. We quote texts instead of exercising 
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our own minds. In a word, theology with us has become 
stereotyped. . . . Catholic dogma is receiving outside the 
Church such thorough and original treatment, as it has not ex- 
perienced since the golden age of scholasticism. . . . If the 
Protestant world is becoming more Catholic in temper and 
thought, it is owing more to their own religious thinkers than 
to ourselves” (Zhe Tablet, April 6, 1901). 

That is a good way to face unpleasant facts or humiliating 
discoveries. We should not make up our minds beforehand 
that a monopoly of truth and virtue has been established among 
us. Once and for all let us be convinced that it is a poor tribute 
to Christ to defend him with a lie; and that it must be a sad 
reflection on the Church’s power to purify the human soul, if 
her children are not more than ordinarily devoted to the sacred 
interests of truth. The Apostle who sank into the waves be- 
cause his trust had failed, and the disciples who cowered timidly 
under the onset of the storm, find many to imitate them in 
their weakness, but few to follow their sublime example of con- 
fidence after having been endued with power from on high. 
“Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith?” is a reproach de- 
served by every zealous controversialist who becomes too soli- 
citous about the success of his defence to remain scrupulously 
truthful in the presentation of his arguments. To triumph 
quickly over the enemies of the Cross is sometimes our supreme 
ambition. A harder and a holier ideal requires that we suffer 
- the assault of the powers of darkness, yet go on trusting never- 
theless. This is a more heroic test than the call to assent to 
evident conclusions; it develops higher qualities than the fol- 
lowing of a captain who is ever visibly victorious. Loyalty 
would be too easy a thing, were our courage not severely 
tested; and its moral worth would inevitably be small. And, 
in any event, burying our heads in the. sand is a poor way 
to deliver ourselves from difficulties. Ultimately these must 
be met and faced in all their strength, the only question being 
whether we shall encounter them with suspicious or with open 
minds. Let us, then, beware of the tendency to deny facts for 
the reason that they upset our arguments, to ignore truth when- 
ever its aspect is disagreeable. 

At first it may seem like a very “conservative” process to 
enter an @ priori denial of all hostile criticism, and to cite an easily- 
invoked authority in condemnation of every puzzling argument. 
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But there is danger that such policy will prove to be anything 
but conservative in the long run; that the day will dawn when 
‘ those who now sit docile under our teaching will remember of 
it only our hasty condemnations. It is an awful thing recklessly 
to inform a, man that there is necessary opposition between his 
opinion and the faith of the Church. In fact, it is an awful 
thing to make any rash statement about the content of the 
Church’s teaching. Some one pays the price of this rashness, 
sooner or later. At the hour when a student opens the Grammar 
of Assent and laughs at himself for ever having believed the 
details of the scholastic philosophy to be akin to revelation, he 
is apt to experience a permanent weakening of his confidence 
in the magisterium. If he has been taught to repudiate as in- 
credible the cavils of his Protestant playfellows against the least 
virtuous occupants of the Chair of Peter, he will suffer when 
he finds out. such things as are faithfully set down by Pastor 
and by Barry. If staggered by an atheist’s revelation of facts 
that might have been found in the pages of the Bollandists, 
he will perhaps offer to surrender cherished parts of his religi- 
ous heritage. And if there ever comes.a crucial moment, when 
it: seems as, if he has been all his life accepting myths and fables, 
and when he remembers with bitterness that the name of religion 
has often been invoked to sanction the inculcation of absurdi- 
ties, then his world will perhaps go upside down. Nor are the 
suppositions. just.made altogether imaginary. There are thou- 
sands upon thousands of earnest men and women whose hearts 
have been sickened and whose consciences have been troubled 
by irresponsible definitions of “ what all Catholics must believe.” 

Some souls never recover from shocks which in the begin- 
ning were perfectly gratuitous, and in the event are ‘seen to 
have been. “‘all a mistake.” Censure these souls as weak, if you 
will; but acknowledge that the responsibility is not theirs alone. 
If children grow up with crippled faith and weakened trust, 
their instructors are probably to blame for it in part. If there 
should come upon us the epidemic of religious decay, which 
less hopeful, men are now predicting, then the fault of causing it 
must lie largely at the door of all such as force the acceptance 
of views which possess only the guarantee of prejudice or, at most, 
of probability. If we have kept the facts concealed as long as 
possible, how. can we wonder that the pupil is now suspicious 
_of us; that he imagines we are still attempting to deceive him 
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“for hisown good”? Nemo me impune lacessit, is the perennial 
challenge of truth. To those who maltreat her is dealt out 
retribution, slow, perhaps, but certain—in this instance the de- 
moralization of souls upon whom the hopes of the future are 
built. 

So open-mindedness is not only right; it is expedient too. 
To rely upon the truth is safer than to build upon a lie. Sal- 
vation comes from the facing of facts rather than from the en- 
deavor to ignore or to refute them. 


Dare to be true; nothing can need a lie, 
wrote Herbert; and ages before him another had written: 
Non eget Deus mendacio nostro. 


Theoretically we see, and in the abstract we approve, these 
principles. It is not plain, however, that in actual conduct many 
of us are willing to take the risk of living up to them. 

We have all heard much of “ the will to believe”’ ; possibly we 
have begun to understand that in matters of religion it is in- 
dispensable. But we must not, therefore, forget the value. of 
“the will to be true.” The pia credulitas of the disciple is 
certainly one of ‘the dearesf possessions of his: soul; yet. it 
should not be suffered utterly to exhaust his mental activity 
or entirely to supplant his devotion to the pursuit of facts. 
Briefly, together with the wish to believe, he: must also cherish 
the fortis affectus veritatis, which might perhaps be freely 
translated as ‘‘an open mind.” 














A DETERMINED CELIBATE. 


BY JEANIE DRAKE. 


HE Needlework Guild of Grace Church, in Hills- 
borough, was in a state of effervescent expec- 
tation, which showed itself in chaos of conver- 
sational din. Upon this wordy tumult fell a 
miraculous peace, as oil upon tempestuous waves, 

and the voice of the warden was announcing formally: ‘‘ Ladies, 

the Reverend Mr. Marchpane, our new pastor, who will pre- 
side.” 

“Most happy, I’m sure,” said the Reverend Ethelbert, who 
had a mellow voice and an English accent, “to meet the ten- 
der lambs of my flock.” His gaze encountered dignified aloof- 
ness through large spectacles from a lady who might easily 
have been his grandmother, and he reddened. 

Yet he could not have heard Elizabeth Western, her great- 
niece, murmur dispassionately: “It does seem more of a pity 
for a clergyman to make himself ridiculous than for another 
man to do the same thing. But*I don’t know why. They’re 
all human.” 

“‘ Elizabeth !”’ 

‘*Well, they are. So are we, for that matter, whose rare 
appearance at the Guild this afternoon to gossip and listen to 
anzmic ‘ Poems of the Spiritual Life,’ is through curiosity, isn’t 
it, aunt ?”’ 

**I induced you to come, Elizabeth,” said Mrs. Mackenzie, 
reprovingly, “as a decent attention to your new minister. 
Just as, for your sake, I frequent a church whose ways annoy 
me considerably at times.” 

“Bless your dear old Scotch traditions!” said Elizabeth 
soothingly. ‘‘Isn’t it more sociable to go where most of 
. one’s acquaintances do? And in Hillsborough, with only two 
churches, it’s this or immersion. Now, how would your rheu- 
matic tendency agree with a mountain stream in midwinter ? 
Maybe—” with hopefulness—“ this breezy little Englishman, in 
spite of that. black kimono, preaches shorter sermons than Dr. 
Prigmore.” 
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Her aunt frowned repressively, while the subject of their 
remarks was being inducted into the most comfortable chair, 
persuaded to taste—with conspicuous moderation—of virtuously 
weak and over-sweetened claret cup, and to accept more freely 
welcoming incense from such of the tender lambs as could 
group about him. Mrs. Mackenzie, devoting herself to the con- 
struction of a poor child’s petticoat, and her niece, perfunctorily 
assisting with the same, were not among these. 

“His introducer seems to have fled,” whispered the young 
lady. ‘‘ The atmosphere was too oppressively feminine for any 
but a clergyman.” 

The converse of her conclusion was proved by the ease of 
manner, almost reckless, of the Reverend Ethelbert. ‘‘ Having 
‘mellered the organ,’ like Silas Wegg,” he began, ‘“‘I will now, 
with him, ‘drop into poetry in a friendly way.’” Craving an 
appreciative twinkle, his blue and bright and very responsive 
eyes fell upon Scylla and,Charybdis in the glitter of Aunt 
Mathilda’s hostile spectacles and the cool neutrality of Eliza- 
beth’s clear, gray orbs. 

Hastily he betook himself to his work, while Elizabeth re- 
lented to the extent of thinking: ‘That isn’t so bad—for a 
stony Briton. Perhaps his grandmother was an Irishwoman.” 

Then she straightway forgot him and his intoning of innu- 
merable vacuous stanzas, in picturing to herself, regretfully, 
the glory of the autumn woods on this afternoon wasted in- 
doors. 

She was recalled to present surroundings by a sudden hi- 
atus, and the voice of the reader remarking cheerily: ‘The 
piety of this author is beyond question, ladies, but you must 
find him a bit soporific. Let me see—’’ He felt in various 
pockets of the “kimono” and extracted the Dolly Dialogues, 
which he proceeded to recite with much humor and a touch 
of sentiment. 

Which of these two was more displeasing to Mrs. Mackenzie, 
it would have been hard to decide. The shocked surprise, the 
majestic disapproval, the speechless condemnation which chased 
each other over her expressive features reduced her niece to 
joining in the ripples of laughter about her, in a mirth which 
had nothing to do with Mr. Hope’s quips and cranks. 

Fortunately, Mr. Marchpane’s available time was limited. 


—_ 


VOL, LXXXIII.—3 
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*‘Pardon me—” he drew out his watch, with various clerical 
emblems attached, admiringly regarded by fascinated juniors— 
“I have a sick-call to make. Mr. Choral tells me that, before 
I go, you wish to consult me on some mode of raising money 
for the church debt.” 

It was instantaneously apparent that the room contained 
two camps strongly opposed. He made out finally, through 
hubbub of argument and objection, that those desired a lecture 
as a dignified method of raising funds, and these a bazaar with 
dancing as a more enlivening one. Quickly and gaily was the 
matter arranged. 

“‘Why, let’s have both,” he decided. ‘“‘For the lecture— 
well, I’ll read myself, if you'll let me—it’ll be cheaper—the 
rest of the Dialogues, perhaps, or something amusing. Then 
the proceeds’ll pay for the band and other bazaar expenses, 
and we’ll have a ripping time and make lots of money.” 

The senior camp responded with marked reserve; the younger 
with enthusiastic adhesion. ‘‘ Now,” he resumed, “there’s a 
little matter more personal I want to mention. I heard a 
good old darkey exhorter state the other day that the women 
of his congregation were noble and self-sacrificing heroes, as 
they had suffered much for the faith—and made fifty-six patch- 
work quilts! In stitching of garments for the needy I am 
sure you have excelled these; therefore, let me suggest that 
you take a temporary vacation from petticoat and pinafore 
making; since the poor you have always with you, and me 
you will not have long if somebody does not look after my— 
ahem, my vestments. The few I find here are quite worn and 
plain and certainly not—not modern. I will explain what I 
require later.” And with hasty farewell he was gone almost be- 
fore any but Elizabeth had noticed. how small he was and boy- 
ish looking, and that his flapping coat-tails reached nearly to 
his heels. 

Her chin went disdainfully high, while the girls present 
dropped their sewing and raised their voices in honor of. this 
bachelor acquisition. ‘‘ Quite a change from good old, dear 
old, prosaic Dr. Prigmore,” they pronounced. ‘‘ Did you no- 
tice his eyes—and that delightful accent? And faith, hope, 
and charity and all the little crosses on his chain? Didn’t 
the candles and flowers look lovely on Sunday? And, what 
do you think he wants us to make for him?’’ And more and 
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more of this, until Miss Western lapsed again into amusement 
at her aunt’s face. 

“I could have overlooked his innovations on Sunday,” said 
that lady as they drove homeward, ‘‘ but now it’s vestments! 
After that, some other Ritualistic frill, I. suppose. And calls 
himself Protestant! ” 

“‘Not oftener than he can help. But it’s the blood of the 
Covenanters that’s boiling in your veins, auntie. You have 
now the prospect of enjoying a little Anglican persecution, 
with its sustaining hope of grim reprisals later.” 

“For the matter of that,’ returned Mrs. Mackenzie calmly, 
‘‘you’re more likely to enjoy such petsernicen than an old 
woman, for I saw him, very well, making eyes.’ 

“Unberufen! And heaven forefend! And Abracadabra! 
And all such like shielding spells!” replied her niece, tem- 
perately amused. 

That Mr. Marchpane was not of those who let grass grow 
under their feet was evidenced by a round of visits which he 
soon made with, upon his short but resolute right arm, a large 
basket containing patterns. 

‘‘Most unseemly,” pronounced Mrs. Mackenzie, and pre- 
tended to think he called one of these a ‘‘ Cossack,” and an- 
other an “ elbow.” 

“I haven’t time, I assure you, Mr. Marchpane,” she told 
him, inflexibly. ‘‘A dirty little ragged girl is waiting for this 
petticoat right now.” 

‘““Who appeals to you more than I do—lI see,” he said, 
with unabated good temper. ‘ Well, then, Miss Western, sure- 
ly—she looks efficient.’”” He did not add that she also looked 
charming, but she knew he thought so. 

“‘My looks belie me,” she replied discouragingly. ‘‘If I 
attempted a—oh, yes—a chasuble, you would regret it. But 
here comes an evidently predestined victim of revolution in 
Miss Granby. Laura, my dear, you have always yearned to 
embroider a chasuble—or would have done so if you had 
known what it was. Now, do not deny it, for this is the 
chance of your life.” 

Miss Granby, an heiress, blonde and. effusive, gave gratified 
consent to whatever Mr. Marchpane might desire. This en- 
tailed a duo of interrogation, explanation, demonstration, dur- 
ing which Mrs. Mackenzie left the room, and Miss Western’s 
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nimble fancy pleased itself with an arrangement which should 
be mutually advantageous to an admiring heiress and an ad- 
mired pastor, whose salary was small sometimes to the vanish- 
ing point. That the corner-stone of this castle of altruism 
might be laid at once, she affected an interest in the matter in 
hand. 

‘My dear Laura, how can you veally understand unless you 
try the pattern on Mr. Marchpane! Over his head, so—take 
care—that’s right. Now kneel down and pin the hem.” 

‘‘How very good you are, Miss Western,” gravely com- 
mented the Reverend Ethelbert, in paper panoply, with Miss 
Granby at his feet. 

“Yes, I am good.” 

“T suspected it from the beginning.” 

“You are a judge of human nature. I intend to cheer 
Laura on; she will pay for the materials and make and em- 
broider this robe; you will wear it. It is what is called the 
division of labor. And here comes auntie with a cup of solace 
for us all.” 

This being really Mrs. Mackenzie's hospitable intention, she 
wore nevertheless, viewing the tableau, a face to which Medusa’s 
was girlishly radiant. That same afternoon, driving~with her 
niece past a field bordering the town, she started, settled her 
glasses more firmly, and said solemnly: “Is that, or is it not, 
Mr. Marchpane, without coat or vest? And what is he do- 
ing ?” 

“*Tis he himself,” said Elizabeth lightly. ‘“ He appears to 
be acting as pitcher for the Sunday-School] baseball club. He 
is doing it pretty well, but would probably play cricket bet- 
ter.”’ 

Aunt Mathilda waved these trivialities aside. ‘“‘Isn’t that a 
red and white striped shirt?” 

“Yea, a négligé.”’ ‘ 

‘**Négligé,’ indeed!”’ witheringly. “And with that—that 
black—chest protector topping it—and a red cap, and sleeves 
rolled up! I ask you how he seems?” 

“He seems warm. You look, in comparison, as cool and 
tart as a lemon ice.” 

“IT shall have a talk. with the bishop about that young 


” 
. 


man 
“Oh, I wouldn’t. He would make him repeat the thirty- 
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nine articles backward, or something of the sort. Besides—’ 
mysteriously —‘‘ you might break up a promising romance.” 

‘‘ Elizabeth,” said her aunt severely, ‘no tricks, if you 
please, or you will be doing some woman an ill service.” 

It was disappointing that at the bazaar that week Miss 
Granby wore by no means the complacence natural to an em- 
broiderer-in-chief. Nor were the lesser aides as intense about 
ecclesiastic needlework as they had been. 

“Silks don’t match—or bullion given out, Laura?” Miss 
Western asked, unsympathetically. 

“Oh, they’re all right. You don’t go to early Lenten ser- 
vice, Elizabeth, do you? No; Bess and I are the only ones 
there. That yellow and white thing Mr. Marchpane had on this 
morning was perfectly fascinating. Did—did you hear that he 
is a celibate?” 

““A celibate? What's that?’’ 

“Oh, you know. A sort of obstinate bachelor. He told us 
at class-meeting that he didn’t judge for other men in those. 
matters; but that his—his priestly duties claimed Ais life.” x 

Miss Western was now sitting up and taking notice. ‘He _ 
told you that, did he? How considerate of him to warn you. 
all off! Yet he is certainly and distinctly flirtatious.” 

‘* Elizabeth!” horrified. 

“He is, I tell you. I, know the signs trom long—observa-. 
tion.”” She took the other girl’s arm and wended her way 
towards the minister. ‘‘ This music is tempting—yet you are 
not dancing, Mr. Marchpane?” 

“Why, I’d be very glad,” eagerly; ‘‘but, you see, I waltz 
so badly. If you’d get up a Sir Roger de Coverly, now, and 
honor me—”’ 3 

Their heads were about on a level and she gave him one 
of her cool, repressive glances: ‘‘Oh, as for me, I am playing 
Cinderella and hastening home before the stroke of twelve.” 

She looked so enchantingly fair, in a pale green gown glisten- 
ing with crystal dewdrops, that the words escaped his lips: 
“If you are Cinderella, I beg the part of Prince!” 

“You might,” reflectively, ‘‘enjoy dressing the part—blue 
velvet and silver, you know, with large, white-plumed hat; but, 
otherwise, it would never do. The Prince was not a celibate, 
I believe.” 

She smiled a little, as going out she passed him and Miss 
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Granby leading a Sir Roger, hastily organized at a word or 
two from her. And he bowed so low as to suggest pique. 
Miching mallecho certainly dictated also the note he soon after 
received requesting escort for herself and Miss Granby on a 
horse-back excursion. 

Upon being informed of this engagement, Mrs. Mackenzie 
remarked irrelevantly: ‘‘ That was a nice performance of his— 
dancing at the bazaar! Are you aware that the young men — 
call your minister ‘ Bertie’?” 

“To his face?” 

‘““No; behind his back.” 

“He can’t help that. I’m taking him now because Laura 
looks lovely in her habit.” 

Mrs. Mackenzie sniffed slightly, but she could not have de- 
nied that Miss Granby’s graceful figure, already mounted, did 
more or less embellish their lawn when the Reverend Ethelbert 
rode up. His immediate start of consternation must, therefore, 
have, been at Miss Western’s appearance. Though Mr. March- 
pane’s prejudices were few, they were of British rigidity; and 
she, having practised much in Colorado, had elected to ride 
astride, which she did easily and well. With a sweet, uncon- 
scious look from under the becoming sombrero, shé put her 
horse in swift motion at once. Mr. Marchpane knew that he 
had been criticized in conservative Hillsborough for advanced 
methods, but this was altogether too advanced for him. Swept 
along in her wake, his coat-tails flying, and detecting a smile 
here and there among the passers, he groaned: ‘“‘ Needs must 
—” unaware that he spoke aloud. 

“What insular ungallantry!”’’ cried Elizabeth delighted. 
“‘ That is equal to calling me—with Mr. Kipling’s officers—‘ in- 
fernally adequate.’” 

“‘Heavenly competent, rather,’ amended Ethelbert, recover- 
ing somewhat. But he took the first opportunity of turning 
into a side street, and thence to country lanes. And he de- 
voted himself ostentatiously to Miss Granby, who received his 
attentions with gratification tempered by misgiving. 

Elizabeth, her purpose achieved and her horse the fleetest, 
sped away in single-hearted enjoyment of the ride. ‘“‘ Miss 
Western,” called Ethelbert, “will you kindly not ride top far 
out of sight on this lonely road. It would hardly be possible 
to help you in case of accident.” 
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‘‘ Why,” exclaimed Laura, ‘‘ Elizabeth rides miles and miles 
in every direction alone.” 

“What can Mrs. Mackenzie be dreaming of?” he asked 
sternly, Elizabeth being again within ear. shot. 

“What could she do about it,” proposed that young lady, 
“the archaic method of locking up on bread and water having 
passed away with the Children of the Abbey—in America, at 
least ?” 

With sudden, quiet dignity, which was becoming, he said: 
“T should think young women—even in America—might some- 
times like to please those to whom they are dear,” and turned 
again to Miss Granby. 

They saw no more of Elizabeth until, the main street re- 
gained, with rapid pounding of pursuing hoofs, she pulled up 
sharply on one side of Mr. Marchpane. 

“You're not ashamed of me, I hope,” she said, in innocent 
effect of pathos. ‘If I ride behind, they’ll take me for some 
sort of Mameluke guard.” He bit his lip, while the passers 
smiled again at his far from triumphal re-entry with his fair 
troopers. 

From the date of that ride the Mackenzie household saw 
but little of their pastor, his calls being of the briefest and 
most perfunetory. Elizabeth, indeed, could have forgotten him, 
her thoughts being much occupied by a tempestuous corre- 
spondence whose author clamored for a promise she felt no 
imperative prompting to give. Then she went on a long visit 
to a gay pleasure resort, and came back as clear of eye and 
skin and poised of manner as ever. 

*“What have you been doing to the Reverend Bertie?” she 
asked her aunt. “He looks wretched and tried to escape your 
niece on the street.” 

‘‘Oh,” said Mrs. Mackenzie irritably, “‘no one can deny 
that he’s a worker, and he’s overdoing it. Two of the mills 
have shut down, and there’s been any amount of poverty and 
distress and suffering among the hands. He gives away pretty 
much all he has, and is at everybody’s beck and call. I told 
him last time I met him that if he’d quit starving himself, and 
give up his ee -f notions in peewee: i he’d be a very 
decent sort of minister.’ 

“You did?” 
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“Yes; and he just laughed and said: ‘Mrs. Mackenzie, 
you're a delightful woman!’” 

Miss Granby’s confidences were of a plaintive sort. ‘He 
told me again, Elizabeth, that he never expected to marry. If 
he keeps on this way, he’ll work himself into a decline, and— 
and die!” 

‘Then he’ll have a halo; and it couldn’t be more unbe- 
coming than that amazing hat,” said Elizabeth lightly. But 
utilizing her own and Mrs. Mackenzie’s. comfortable competence, 
she began at once such sympathetic visitations and helpful ar- 
rangements and charitable work generally as would have light- 
ened much of Mr. Marchpane’s burden, only there now broke 
out, among the wretchedly under-fed and under-clad, disease 
of serious type. 

“Are you aware,” he asked sharply, meeting her with her 
packages in the doorway of a certain shanty, “that the sick- 
ness here is communicable?” 

“We do not receive our friends at present,” said Elizabeth 
with coldness. Then, stung into retort: ‘‘We cannot all be 
clerics, yet are not necessarily of stone.” 

He made no answer, and thereafter they crossed each otker 
in such scenes ever and again without further protest. Then 
disease became epidemic, and decimated and almost swept the 
squalid quarters of the poor, and threatened the fashionable 
streets whose dwellers fled incontinently, Miss Granby being of 
the number. But she left her check-book and, while using it, 
Elizabeth had opportunity to know that, in charity’s, cause, 
the pastor gave even more freely of himself. 

‘‘ Your sleeve is torn,’’ she said to him once, “let me mend 
it. I am not good at—chasubles,” with her rallying smile, 
“but I fancy I can patch.” 

His quick blush brought back some English bloom to sa 
thin cheeks. ‘‘I—I haven’t time just now to get my other coat.’ 

“His other coat—” she mused, and found out, indeed, 
elsewhere, that it had served in which to bury one who was 
without. 

Then from a neighboring city there came as volunteers the 
Catholic priest and the Presbyterian minister, bringing zealous. 
assistants, and they all. worked together valiantly. The par- 
sonage had been turned into a hospital, in which the Rever- 
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end Ethelbert reserved for himself but a tiny dressing-room, 
where, as things mended, he snatched a few moments for food 
and rest. Miss Western also had time now anxiously to note 
that the unusual strain had told upon her aunt. 

“No,” said Mrs. Mackenzie, in answer to argument, sae 
will stay at home to-morrow, but to-night I go with you, 
Elizabeth, to the parsonage to help with those children. I 
could not sleep for thinking of them.” 

Thus, somewhere in the midnight watches, Elizabeth knocked 
wildly at the pastor’s door. ‘‘ Oh, come, come!” cried to him 
the voice of voices, and there followed a leap to the floor and 
the shuffling of slippers. Without delay he confronted her. 

“Yes, Elizabeth! ’’ He named her as always in his dreams 
he did. Together they bent over the unconscious Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie, lifted her to a couch, and applied restoratives with re- 
cently acquired skill. ‘Only a faint,” he whispered, reassur- 
ingly, as animation returned. 

“TI feared—everything,” murmured the girl, with pale lips. 

‘** Capital nurses, both,” pronounced the. unavoidably belated 
doctor. ‘‘ At her age,” he added privately to Mr. Marchpane, . 
‘‘promptness was vitally important.” 

Some days later, as Aunt Mathilda sat comfortably in her 
own armchair, Elizabeth bent to hide a sudden curve of the 
lips: “‘Did you notice, the other night, auntie, the elegance 
of Mr. Marchpane’s pink pajamas ?” 

“TI noticed nothing,” Aunt Mathilda answered curtly, “ but 
that he tended me like—like an angel.” 

“‘I wonder now—do the angels-wear pink pajamas?” And 
only the minister’s appearance in the avenue below prevented 
her aunt’s dealing with this. 

Ethelbert, pacing the library on her entrance, would have 
no more, this time, of Elizabeth’s debonnaire fencing ‘I had 
thought never to marry—that was my plan,” he confessed. 

““So I have heard,” she said demurely. 

“But,” he persisted with steadiness, ‘‘I know now that I 
have loved you from the first glance of your eyes; and, since 
we have worked side by side, I need you more than anything 
in life.” 

“‘It is Laura Granby you should marry—if she would have 
you,” she exclaimed in mock consternation. “Think what you 
could do for the poor with her money!” 
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“There are none poorer than I—lacking you.” 

“And you a professed celibate! No, then; that was un- 
generous. But—” the table still between them—“ you know 
that Aunt Mathilda—superficially—disapproves of your—super- 
ficial —self ?”” 

“T have fancied sometimes—” with his boyish smile—“ that 
I was persona non grata to Mrs. Mackenzie. But I may win 
her over. I have more than—superficial—reverence for age.” 

“Ethelbert—” he had circled the table—“‘ you are really a 
good fellow.” 

“And you—better and best!” 

“I suppose,” said Mrs. Mackenzie to the Presbyterian min- 
ister, ‘‘that, under the circumstances, I must keep on counte- 
nancing his church, candles and all.” 

“Oh, I think I should, ‘‘he agreed, tolerantly, “I suppose 
he may be classed as evangelical, for all his fads. To marry 
your niece, I hear? I’ve had three wives myself.” 

Aunt Methilda sat up very straight with all of her former 
spirit. ‘‘ Well,” she said with much emphasis, “I earnestly hope 
that he will wot; but that ome may be enough for him, and 
that she may survive him!” 
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IV. 


BY WILLIAM J. KERBY, Pu.D. 





mmcPENDING and saving may be studied as great 
; social processes, closely related to the progress 
of society, inasmuch as they concern the devel- 
opment of all trade, awaken the habit of fore- 
eae sight, and foster demand for the varied pro- 
ducts of industry. Accumulation of capital and consumption of 
wealth are the two conditions requisite for economic progress. 
Too much saving, too much spending, may entail serious social 
disturbances. The problem of finding a balance between the 
two is given over to economics and ethics for solution. _ 

Again we may study the personal types produced by hab- 
its of spending and of saving. We then seek to know kinds 
of character, mental and social traits, points of view, valuations 
to be found among those who abandon themselves, with more 
or less of reserve, to the practice of spending or of saving. 
While few will combine in themselves all of these traits, the 
knowledge of the characteristics which the habits develop is of 
great value. 

Finally, we may attempt to classify a population in refer- 
ence to the habits of spending and of saving. Social classes 
appear to possess these traits in varying degrees. Since spend- 
ing and saving are closely related to morals, to individual hap- 
piness, to social security, to religion, to life in many phases, 
it will be of service to understand the influence that a given 
class will exert upon its members. The problem is by far too 
subtle, and complex to permit exhaustive treatment within a 
few pages. Hence, only a brief outline is here attempted. 


I, 


If spending is living, or to invert the phrase into a form 
that is more accurate, if living is spending, and saving is a dis- 
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cipline of life, peoples and individuals will spend naturally, 
while saving will be reluctantly undertaken after experience, 
education, or necessity shall have forced one to commence it. 

A population in a genial climate, with unlimited food sup- 
ply, and little irregularity. in the seasons, will develop but lit- 
tle foresight, no habits of saving, prevision, or enterprise. If, 
however, there are alternating seasons of production and bar- 
renness, the inhabitants will necessarily store supplies, during 
the productive season, in quantities needed to tide them over 
from season to season. This is a beginning of foresight or 
discipline. If crops occasionally fail, if fruit, game, or fish 
at times is lacking, greater foresight is necessary. Expeditions 
may be planned, storing in great quantities will be attempted, 
or even enforced frugality. Methods of drying, preserving, 
hiding supplies will be perfected through the influence of sys- 
tematic consideration of the future. Robinson Crusoe gives us 
valuable illustration of the whole process. 

To-day in our world and civilization, whose complex or- 
ganization defies analysis, and whose varied relations are be- 
yond comprehension, we have wonderful methods and wonder- 
ful results in the production and distribution of necessaries of 
life. The world is now so completely one, and communication 
and transportation are so prompt and sure, that our security 
is complete. And yet legal and social factors hinder the dis- 
tribution of necessaries to many in our great cities as effec- 
tively as mountains and rivers might. 

But it is not so much this point of view that is now per- 
tinent. Granting the social importance of prevision, one may 
ask: Who are the spenders, and who the savers? If the indi- 
vidual is responsible to his own future, he should save in 
obedience to that responsibility, unless he have other guarantee 
that his future needs will be secure. Spending and saving’ 
among individuals reveals their own views of life and of fu- 
ture, and give us the key to an understanding of their activity. 

We sometimes speak of whole peoples as spenders or savers. 
It is said that the Italians, the Chinese, are savers; that the 
Jew invariably lives within his income; that he saves, whether 
he be poor or rich; but spends much when he has in abun- 
dance; little, when he is poor. It is said, on the other hand, 
that Americans are lavish spenders. Munsterburg claims: that 
the American buys the best and dearest that his purse can 
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stand, yet William D. Howells gives Americans credit for sav- 
ing more than our English brothers.* 

Saving is, among some, a matter of temperament. If race 
traits survive in the individual when he has no particular use 
for them, we find, reflected in the temperamental saver, a time 
in the history of the race when saving had a definite purpose. 

In general, however, one is apt to find the habit of saving 
among those whose interest or aims are fixed on the future. 
We might say, then, theoretically that men with definite ambi- 
tion; fathers with keen sense of responsibility to their families; 
the educated whose enlightened judgment and widened vision 
enable them to appreciate the risks of life; business men whose 
large plans demand increased capital, are savers. Yet, in fact, 
there may be and there are counter influences which make 
spenders of them. The ambitious man may find that spending 
furthers his plans; the father may spend in obedience to affec- 
tion or to desire for prestige, and depend on life insurance to 
care for his family. 

One might be led to believe that where income is fixed, 
regular and certain, one would find spenders, and that where 
income is irregular, uncertain, one would find savers. Thus 
the farmer is a saver and the city man on salary is a spender. 
The farmer is subjected to the variations of the seasons; he 
plants and sows, labors much and awaits the harvest in pa- 
tient simplicity. His crops may fail, his interest may fall due. 
He is, therefore, farsighted, shrewd, saving. His income is 
uncertain, and he knows the doubts the future awakens. Fall 
plowing is for spring planting, and planting is for autumn 
harvest. His circle of life is small, his labors exacting, his 
tastes simple. Passion for distinction disturbs him little, unless 
it be to take a prize at his county fair or to have the best horse 


*In his recent North American Review article, on '‘ English Idiosyncrasies,’”’ he says, for 
instance: ‘‘The English live much nearer their incomes than the Americans do. I think 
that we save more out of our earnings than they out of theirs, and that in this we are more 
like the continental peoples, the French or the Italians. They spend vastly more on state than 
we do, because, for one thing, they have more state to spend on. A man may continue to 
make money in America and not change his manner of living till he chooses, and he may never 
change it. Such a thing could not happen to an English woman as happened to an elderly 
American housewife who walked through the magnificent house which her husband had 
bought to surprise her, and sighed out at last: ‘Well, nowI suppose I shall have tokeep a 
girl!’ The girl would have been kept from the beginning of her husband's prosperity, and 
multiplied till the house was full of servants. If you have the means of a gentleman in Eng- 
land, you must live like a gentleman apparently; you cannot live plainly and put by; and 
largely you must trust to your life insurance as the fortune you will leave to your heirs,” 
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in the neighborhood. In the city, on the contrary, salary is 
continuous, independently of weather and crops. It suggests 
no uncertainty, no risk, and one lives constantly in the hope 
that it will be increased. The salaried cashier lives where 
social rivalry is keen, social standards are insistent and expen- 
‘sive; the example of spending is universal, and incentive to it 
unceasingly strong. Opportunity and occasion to spend sur- 
round one constantly; credit is easy when money is lacking. 
Thus we find, in a general way, that the salaried man in the 
city is a spender. The small business man, not.on salary, but 
conducting business independently, exposed, as he is, to risk, 
absorbed largely, if not entirely, in his business, his mind set 
on accumulating, eagerly looking forward to leisure secured by 
his foresight, is apt to be a consistent saver. Newman observes 
somewhere that difficulty in accumulating wealth tends to de- 
velop the traits of the saver. This may be more true of small 
accumulations than it is of great wealth. 
_ The small town probably shows a rather large proportion 
of thrifty persons, since one finds in such centres few artificial 
wants, little social rivalry, plain taste, self-employment with 
small capital, little incentive to or opportunity of great ex- 
penditures. < 

Within the typical modern city we find wage earners and 
those on salary in the majority. We notice in these great 
numbers every degree of income, from starvation wages to 
princely salary, with a relatively small number of social stand- 
ards according to which to live. Persons of widely . varying 
salaries will drift into certain classes, named from the standard 
of life to which they hold. As before remarked, the best situ- 
ated in the class fix the scale of living high, and others within 
the group attempt to conform. Everything in city life com- 
bines to develop the habit of spending. The labor unions, 
which express so strongly the views of life held by represent- 
ative laborers throughout the country, find themselves in sym- 
pathy with a spending rather than with a saving philosophy. 
As a rule, wages are notably lower than the current tradi- 
tional wants of the class would demand. An increase in wages, 
always slight necessarily, suggests, not opportunity for saving, 
but the satisfaction of some long cherished desire. Then, too, 
the labor movement agitates for higher wages in order to have 
*‘increased power of consumption,” and resists reduction be- 
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cause it decreases the power of consumption, and thereby 
threatens shrinkage in business, and industrial crises. 

One finds in every class referred to many exceptions due 
to the thousand factors that play in every life. On the whole, 
the drift of society is toward spending, short-sighted enjoy- 
ment of to-day, and reluctant attention to to-morrow. The 
development of cities, intense social rivalry, increasing love of 
pleasure and indulgence; the proximity in daily life of people 
of all grades of income; the feeling of equality as an author- 
ization to look up and not an obligation to look down; in- 
creasing self-appreciation; the display of modern industry and 
the seductive methods by which it overcomes us; the passion 
for distinction, rivalry, as they manifest themselves about us in 
a thousand forms; the general spirit of worldliness everywhere 
asserted, everywhere sanctioned, everywhere exalted—are all 
sources of tremendous expansive pressure on our wants. In- 
come is fixed for men, generally, by an economic process en- 
tirely unrelated to the preferences, wants, tastes of the indi- 
vidual. And it is always insufficient to meet demands which 
are actively insistent. Credit devices and debt enable many 
to attain to more than their actual cash resources allow. The 
margin between income and enjoyment, bridged as it is by 
credit, contains unrecorded tragedies and heart longings that 
would discount all literature, could they be written. 

The situation, thus viewed, presents to observation these 
facts: wants generally in excess of income, love of pleasure, 
dislike and absence of discipline of wants, dissatisfaction with 
income. Does this condition tend to foster the spirit of So- 
cialism? The question is not so much one of doctrine as of 
spirit and temperament. Does the condition referred to create 
a mental attitude which favors Socialism, making the mind re- 
ceptive to its teachings? Munsterburg finds no envy among 
Americans, and in this he sees a most effective obstacle to 
Socialism. It is, however, not so certain that we are entirely 
free from envy. Socialists may employ, with good effect, the 
contrast between starving children of the poor and overfed 
poodle dogs of the rich.* Luxury, vice, crime, as actually or 


“The New York Tribune (February 16, 1906), recently quoted an intelligent visitor to the 
dog show, as having said at a meeting of philanthropists who are interested in the sick children 
of the poor: ‘‘I haven't a word to say against this outpouring of interest in dogs, but when I 
found one having its toilet made with a brush and comb, and another, a Chinese dog, resting 
against a background of Chinese tapestry, the happy creature feedirg out of a blue willow 
pattern dish, I did wonder if a fraction of the money might not have been better devoted to 

he care of little children.”” 
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apparently identified with great wealth, are of great service to 
the socialistic press. But, aside from such aspects of conditions, 
it is now asked whether the characteristic mental traits, de- 
veloped among spenders, are favorable or unfavorable to So- 
cialism. 


II. 


No wise man will care to underrate Socialism, to misunder- 
stand its character, confuse its issues, mistake its emphasis, or 
ignore its spirit. It is too powerful in its sentiment, too strong 
in organization, and too sure in its merciless criticism, to fail 
to take advantage of every error committed by those who op- 
pose it. Seligman observes rightly: ‘‘ Instead of being the voice 
of envy and confiscation, as it often appears to the smug, the 
sleek, and the. contented, Socialism is, to the elect few, an in- 
spiring ideal and a veritable religion; while in the case of the 
mass, it is an inarticulate cry of anguish and a vague expres- 
sion of the demand for social progress.” If Socialism implies 
mental revolution in its follower, what fs the atmosphere of 
mind which favors or invites it? 

The socialist surrenders the individual point of view, and 
adopts aclass or race point of view. He merges his interests 
jnto the interests of the class-conscious laborers; rather he recog- 
nizes these interests as objectively identified. The supreme 
effort of propaganda is to emancipate the individual from an 
individual point of view. Class consciousness, class action, class 
interest, class domination absorb his sympathies. Where this 
view takes hold in a mind, its whole psychology changes. The 
sincere socialist becomes an enthusiast, an apostle, and a flood 
of subjective altruism supposedly sweeps away all traces of 
self-love or self-seeking. As a rule, men do not wax eloquent 
over individual wrongs. They may fight or shoot, but they do 
not make speeches. But when an incident represents a ten- 
dency, an individual typifies a class, when “an offense to one 
is the concern of all,” then oratory is abundant. The socialist 
individual is merely one atom of the consciousness of the so- 
cialist class; in him live the issues, through him speak the 
ideals which inspire the class. The socialist mind then has the 
class point of view. 

It has, secondly, a strong feeling for equality. Asa social- 
ist sees the class, it is made up of equal units, whose equality 
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is natural, ethical; original, whose inequality is accidental and 
derived. It is felt that the “‘ noblest things in men make them 
all alike,” that wisdom is found in emphasizing the likeness 
among men and in neglecting their differences. Thus, to the 
socialist mind; men are or ought to be equal. Justice meats 
equality, ultimately, if not actually; progress is toward equality, 
work and hope and sacrifice are for it. The socialist appears 
to be unconscious of any passion for distinction, of any instinct 
for rivalry. Where his reason fails to see what he would see, 
his fertile sympathy paints as he would see, and nothing breaks 
the continuity of the picture of life which so fascinates him; 
équality supreme, institutions expressing it, property laws con- 
firming it; emotions and sympathy sanctioning it; all men cul- 
tured, free, noble through it. 

Thirdly, the mind of the socialist is filled with despair of 
our institutions. The downtrodden class, as a class, will not fit in 
anywhere, as he sees things. That the individual may succeed 
to-day does not impress the socialist, for in his mind the in- 
dividual is secondary to the class, and the class is. exploited. 
Instead of looking at the race as in pyramidal column, the few 
leading, the many following, all sharing variously in- culture, 
Opportunity, joy, as the individualist sees it, the socialist repre- 
sents, as to be striven for, a far-flung line of humanity, mov- 
ing in uniform step toward culture and peace. In the indivi- 
dualist’s view, civilization succeeds each time that an individual 
succeeds; in the socialist mind, it fails unless all succeed. As 
present institutions do not favor the great laboring class, as it 
cannot in any way be made chief beneficiary under them, the 
socialist despairs entirely of them and advocates their suppres- 
sion. As individuals are always advancing, the conservative is 
éver hopeful; as the class appears not to advance; the socialist 
is a victim of despair. 

Yet, paradoxically or otherwise, the socialist is an idealist. 
He pictures the best possible condition of society as within 
reach. Back of his judgments, predetermining them, ahead of.- 
his impressions coloring them, in and through his emotions 
controlling them, appears this strain of idealism which is su- 
preme. Placed by his fervent imagination in the full glare of 
the light of the ideal, seeing in fancy, culture universally shared, 
peace wisely ordered, joy and rest and congenial occupation 
filling every life, all other light seems dark, all lesser hope dis- 
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mal, any other ambition, a sacrilege. In the mind of the so- 
cialist history becomes a story of majestic advance from bar- 
barism to perfect civilization; reject Socialism as futile, and 
the socialist sees in history no record of enlarging hope and 
widening emancipation. He sees rather retrogression of a no- 
bly destined race to savagery. 


III, 


It is suggested, then, that the socialist mind appears to be 
animated by the class sense, belief in equality, despair, idealism. 
What is meant is that the mental set of the socialist mind is 
of that sort. Neither the first step nor the last step toward 
Socialism can be easily traced out, even by him who takes it. 
Whether emotion or conviction, recoil from what is seen or 
attraction from what is hoped for, whether more knowledge 
might have hindered, or mental or emotional intensity hastened. 
one in the advance to Socialism, is quite difficult to say. Burns, 
the commanding labor leader in England, who has just entered 
the Cabinet, became a socialist by the reading of an argument 
against it; Jack London tells us that he “ discovered that he 
was a socialist” without having set out to become one. A 
recent prominent convert to Socialism in Chicago stated that. 
he was “incapable of a logical argument,” but “he believed 
in it.” It is said of William Morris that he disclaimed all. 
knowledge of economic theory of Socialism, and referred ques- 
tioners to those who knew. He knew only art. 

In spite of logic and logicians and colleges, human nature. 
refuses to act and feel. along logical lines, and persists in ar- 
riving at attitudes which are called convictions, by its own most 
devious ways. There are few chains of reasoning that have. 
not some links of feeling or prejudice or sentiment in them,, 
and these are by no means the weakest. Bacon called the 
attention of men to the sources of error in the mind; to the 
idols of the den, of the tribe, of the theatre, of the market; 
that is, to prepossessions, mental set, due to. personal traits, to 
race traits, to social intercourse, and to systems of thought, 
all of which interfere with the process of pure induction and 
hinder objective views. He likened the mind to a curved mir- 
ror which imparted its own form to all images which it re- 
flected. 
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There is ample authority, then, for taking this view of So- 
cialism; for assuming that every feature of assent will appear 
among its adherents. The mind’s predisposition for or against 
the class idea, equality, despair, and idealism, is a most impor- 
tant factor in determining one’s attitude to the doctrires erd 
organization of Socialism. In this great variety in the genesis 
of Socialism, it is suggested that the atmosphere is or tends to 
be uniform; that the trend of the mind is toward the mental 
set described. Whatever be the initial impulse, the socialist 
mind tends to become fixed in the class view, in belief in 
equality, in despair, in idealism. If one walk among socialists, 
and read fairly their popular literature, one finds these elements 
everywhere, as doctrine, as feeling, as sympathy. This mental 
set among them explains their antagonisms, hypotheses, assump- 
tions, explains why they are critical or credulous, why, they 
doubt so little and know so much; how prophecy is as potent 
as fact, and hope as comforting as realization. Doctrine, system, 
conviction, are not lacking, but these do not at present bear 
on the thought. 

Sometimes men may think they are socialists when, in fact, 
they are not. They may appear to assent to the doctrine, but 
they lack the atmosphere. Speaking of socialists serving on 
committees charged with the administration of workingmen’s 
insurance laws in Germany, a German employer is quoted by 
Mr. Vanderlip in the North American Review (December, 1905), 
as having said: ‘‘It is simply wonderful to see how the most 
radical political shouters quiet down when they find themselves 
members of a committee discussing grave matters and charged 
with the responsibility of important decisions.”” One who can 
change in that manner is not a thoroughgoing socialist. On 
the other hand, men may be socialists or well on towatd So- 
cialism, and not suspect it. The socialistic atmosphere permeates 
them, and only an incident, a chance phrase, a meeting, is re- 
quired to complete the work. Any observant man may hear, 
at any time, among conservative circles, expressions of emotions, 
criticisms, appreciations, that make directly and frankly for So- 
cialism, if one have merely the habit of following one’s leadirg 
emotions without reserve. It-may be doubted if any socialistic 
arraignment of society is more sweeping than this from Pope 
Leo’s Encyclical: “ For the result of. civil change and revolu- 
tion has been to divide society into two widely differing castes. 
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On the one side there is the party which holds power because 
it holds wealth; which has in its grasp the whole of labor and 
of trade; which manipulates for its own benefit and its own 
purposes all the sources of supply, and which is represented 
even in the councils of the State itself. On the other side, there 
is the needy and powerless multitude, broken down and suffer- 
ing, and ever ready for disturbance.” While the Holy Father 
checks the effect of this criticism by suggesting conservative 
action, still, profound belief in it, uncorrected by broader views, 
might be a short road to very radical positiéns. 

The forces, views, conditions, contrasts, ideals, in modern 
life, that tend to generate a mental atmosphere, which we may 
call socialistic, that is, that tend to develop in many minds 
the class point of view, feeling for equality, despair of institu- 
tions, and idealism; all of them, or any of them, may be said 
to contribute, formally or materially, directly or indirectly, to 
the development of Socialism. Forces, views, conditions, am- 
bitions in society which hinder the development of these men- 
tal attitudes, may be said to act as a barrier to the develop- 
ment of Socialism. We come then to the question: What is 
the relation of modern extravagance to the development of 
Socialism? Do our habits of spending, of living beyond means, 
living in debt, tend to produce a state of mind which is recep- 
tive to the doctrines and claims of Socialism? The outlines of 
an answer will be suggested in the next paper. Meantime it 
may be well, by way of conclusion, to note the peculiar re- 
lation that these traits of Socialism have to life in general. 

Our American traditions, our institutions, aim to foster equal- 
ity among men in political relations; the socialist holds that 
the logic of that view leads directly to Socialism. The Labor 
movement attempts with tireless energy and resourceful meth- 
ods to induce the laboring class to believe in the class point 
of view and to organize for its expression. The vast majority 
that remain unconverted show how difficult must be the task, 
and the bitter contests resulting unfortunately at times in per- 
sonal violence, between union and non-union men, reveal a 
tenacity of view on each side that suggests the resisting quali- 
ties of granite as well as the explosiveness of powder. Poets, 
literary men of the highest order, religion clothed with the 
authority of heaven and endowed with all the power of earth, 
have tried to foster idealism and bring men to the ideal, but 
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the partial failure that has met them loudly proclaims the futil- 
ity of hoping for entire success. 

With such prestige, teaching, sanction for belief in equal- 
ity, in idealism, in the class point of view, it is not to be won- 
dered at that some at least would feel their emotions aroused, 
and carry these doctrines to extremes. This Socialism does. 
Whatever the motive of the socialist, whether love or hate, 
envy or resentment; whatever the mental and moral views 
which enter into the system which he holds, he feels that he 
carries the principles which underlie our institutions to their 
necessary conclusions. The conservative, who admits a class 
point of view, or limited equality, or modified idealism, always 
corrects his assent by admitting other truths bearing on these. 
He sees class, but also individual; equality, but also inequal- 
ity; fault, but also virtue; idealism, but as well the limita- 
tions of nature and life. The socialist appears to be carried 
away by his logic; if he take the class point of view at all, 
he takes it completely; if he believe in democracy, he applies 
it to industry as well as to State; if men are equal at all, they 
are to be equalized entirely or nearly so; if idealism have any 
value, it is entirely feasible, and one should strive for it. In 
this way we understand Socialism’s claim that it is merely 
the logical extension to industrial life of accepted principles. 











THE PRAYER OF CHRIST.’ 


BY GEORGE TYRRELL, S.J. 


XIII. 


#T was in the consciousness of union and solidarity 
with his people past and present, of membership 
in Israel, that the Jew invoked God as “Our 
Father.” He was Israel’s God, the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob. Moab and Egypt had 

their gods; but Israel alone had the true God, and none could 
claim his fatherhood and protection save through Israel and 
as adopted into the family of Abraham. There was a note of 
exclusiveness in the pronoun “our”; it meant “ours” and 


not “‘theirs.””’ That the individual as such, and apart from his 


title of membership with Israel, had a right to call God ‘“‘ Fa- 
ther” or “‘my Father” had hardly come into clear and gene- 
ral recognition in Christ’s day. As in earlier forms of society, 
the people was everything, the individual was altogether sub- 
ordinate. Israel collectively was God’s son; or, if later the 
dignity was vested in the King or promised Messias, it was as 
in the representative of the whole people. 

It is to the influence of Christ’s teaching that we owe that 
development of the sense of personality which has destroyed 
the excessive collectivity of ancient social institutions, has led 
to a juster idea of the relation of the individual to the com- 
munity, and has taught us that neither can be wholly subordi- 
nated to the other, that their interests are common; that the 
heart and perfection of the one is the heart and perfection of 
the other. But the modern reaction against old-world collec- 
tivism has often been in.the direction of a crude individualism 
as hurtful to true spiritual personality as ever was slavery. 
One great factor, at least, of such personality was saved in the 
Israelite’s sense of participation in a corporate life, in the 
cause of God, in the kingdom of heaven. When he stood in 
the Temple with the worshippers; when he went forth to fight 
the battles of Israel, he was no longer himself in the narrower 
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sense; it was the life of God’s people which pulsed in his 
veins, and raised his own separate value and importance in the 
eyes of him: who is the Father of each as well as the Father 
of all; he has not yet broken down the walls of partition that 
divided Israel after the flesh from Israel after the spirit, that 
narrowed the cause of God to the cause of a-nation; -he had 
not yet entered into an all-inclusive universal life; but he had 
to a great extent risen to a sense of spiritual personality and 
had entered into the divine life as far as he understood it. 

Far deeper and wider was the divine love that burned in 
Christ’s heart; and whose meaning and implication were ever 
clear to his vision. He who felt not merely the effects and 
manifestations of God's fatherliness towards Israel, but also 
its very root and substance, felt also that it could not be so 
limited to Israel as to exclude any creature begotten and sus- 
tained by Eternal Love; that though there were infinite de- 
grees and kinds of sonship, yet God’s love for the least of his 
children was “‘ greater than the measure of man’s mind”; that 
no will could be perfectly true to this which set limits to hu- 
man brotherhood. It is not the voice of Israel alone, but the 
voice of all humanity, the voice of all creation, the blended 
voices of the “‘Benedicite” that cried: “Our Father who art 
in heaven.” 

This is evident from our Lord’s whole practice and teach- 
ing, as set before us in the Gospels, and as interpreted more 
explicitly- by St. Paul. His life was one prolonged fight against 
exclusivism in any sense; and in the interests of Catholicism 
in every sense. Whom or what did he shut out from his 
love? Nothing that bears the shape of man; nothing that 
breathes the breath of life; not the birds of the air, nor the 
grass of the field, nor the heaven that is God’s throne, nor the 
earth that is his footstool. Hence St. Paul (Coloss, 1. 19) 
speaks of the whole fulness of creation as dwelling in him, as 
gathered up into his consciousness and his love, as already 
sharing in the redemption which his blood had wrought for 
all mankind, as groaning and travailing for the fuller deliver- 
ance to come. 


XIV. 


Tais sense of solidarity, through God, with all that pro- 
ceeds from God and belongs to God, is of the essence of the 
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spirit-life: ‘‘ All things are yours; and you are Christ’s, and 
Christ is God’s.” God is trancendent; he stretches beyond the 
world in every direction; infinitely higher, deeper, wider. But 
it is only through,.in, and with the world that we are one 
with him; we must take it all into ourselves, into our thought, 
feeling, and will, if we would possess him. That mysticism is 
doomed to sterility which would see him, like the entombed 
hermits of Thibet, in absolute silence and darkness; which 
would empty the mind and heart of every creature in the vain 
hope of finding more room for God. As little could our mind 
think of life apart from things that live. What God is out of 
relation to his creatures, his creatures can never know. What- 
ever ghostly figure of him such as abstract contemplation may 
conjure up, owes the little substance it has to relics of con- 
crete living experience which the mind has failed to banish, 
and which still cling to it in its mad endeavor to soar up, 
beyond all atmosphere, to the region of the absolute. 

The seeming justification of this endeavor to escape from 
creatures lies in the notorious fact that the preoccupation and 
over-crowding of the heart and mind with creatures are mani- 
festly hurtful to converse with God. Such converse is favored 
by the liberation of the faculties for the contemplation of 
divine things; hence the conclusion, that a total liberation 
should be our aim. This is equivalent to supposing that, be- 
cause surfeit is injurious to health, starvation can never hurt 
us. Life, experience, is the pabulum of the spirit. As the 
bee goes to and fro between the garden and its hive, now 
gathering, now storing up and utilizing what it has gathered, 
so the spirit lives by alternations of experience and reflection. 
An undue excess of either over the other is fatal; either re- 
ligion is choked amid thorns and briars, or it becomes ab. 
stract, empty, unreal, out of relation to life, a frail. thought- 
structure imperilled by every breath of fresh air. We need 
then to pause frequently in life; to turn from experience back 
to reflection and prayer, so as to consider experience explicitly 
in its relation to God, as revealing him; and then to turn 
from prayer and reflection to the quest of new experience with 
an enlarged capacity for receiving and profiting by it; with a 
greater power of assimilating it. And thus gradually should 
the whole world become food to us, “If thy heart were but 
right,” says A Kempis, ‘every creature would be to thee a 
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mirror of life, a holy book; for there is no creature so small 
or despicable as not in some way to represent the divine good- 
ness.’ The way to contemplation, therefore, is not to fly from 
creatures, but so to rectify the heart by reflection, that one 
can gradually embrace them all; for the more we embrace of 
them, the more we embrace of God. 

The spirit in prayer, then, comes. face to face with God, 
without intermediary; but it must not come alone, isolated, 
separate. Such separateness belongs to the psychic self. The 
spirit takes the whole world into its thought and affection, 
gives it a consciousness and a voice which cries, not ‘‘My 
Father,” but ‘ Our Father ’”’—“ ours,” because inclusive of every- 
thing, exclusive of nothing. Through the spirit the whole 
world returns to God in praise; but to return through it, the 
world must enter into it, must be assimilated and transformed 
by it. 
In One alone has it been so, perfectly; that One whose 
“heart was right” in a unique sense; that One who alone 
could say: ‘“‘All mine are thine, and all thine are mine”; that 
One in whom “it pleased the Father that all fulness should 
dwell,” and of whose fulness we have all received. 

It is vain then to approach the altar, to draw near to 
God, if one is estranged from one’s brother. Let him first go, 
and, by reconciliation, take the whole world into his heart, and 
so come and offer it, together with himself, as a gift. As the 
negative estrangement of indifference starves the soul, and as 
the positive estrangement of hostility narrows and contracts it 
by pressure and opposition, so it is sustained, strengthened, 
expanded, enriched by spiritual communion with others, in the 
measure that it lives in them and they in it. “I in them, and 
thou in me, that we all may be perfect in one.” 

If this holds pre eminently of the rational creature, of the 
world of spirits and wills, yet it must be extended in due 
proportion to the humbler and humblest orders of existence to 
which man, in virtue of his complex nature, stands in relation 
of brotherhood : 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 
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This we had learnt already from the Hebrew psalmist; this 
was the inspiration of the authors of the Zaudate and the 
Benedicite. But what with them may have been but a spiritual 
instinct, was for Christ a felt fact, a clear vision. His joy in 
creation was enriched with a sense of fraternity and affection. 
He beheld all things proceeding from the same root as man, 
fostered by the same love. It was the: same Father:who clothed 
the lilies of the field and Solomon:in all his glory; who fed 
the birds of the air and the Israelites in the desert; who 
noted the fall of a sparrow and numbered the hairs of man’s 
head. To the Poverello of Assisi belongs the glory of hav- 
ing resolved the harmony of Christ’s spirit into its closely 
allied components of sorrow and joy; of having taken each 
apart, and brought it home with new freshness to the Christian 
consciousness. The prophets had told us that “ The sea is his 
and he made it, and his hands prepared the dry land—the 
strength of the hills is his also”; that “the earth is the Lord’s 
and the fulness thereof”; that ‘“‘sun, moon, and stars obey 
him”; that “the winds are his messengers and lightnings his 
ministers”; but they had hardly reached that joyous sense of 
brotherhood and friendliness which belongs to the child of 
God, and springs from the deeper intuition of his Fatherhood, 
which greets the sun as a brother and the moon as a sister 
through an inspiration of true fraternal feeling, and not merely 
through a flight of poetic fancy. 

It may be rightly objected that this nature-feeling often 
exists when the love of God and man is weak, and is absent 
when this is strong. One might reply that those who so lack 
it would be all the better for it; that no one loves God more 
for loving nature less; or less, for loving nature more. The 
true answer is that not all nature-feeling is religious, but only 
that which springs from the intuition of God’s Fatherhood, and 
whose quality and extent are determined by the depth and 
purity of that intuition. 


XV. 


“Generationem ejus quis ennarabit ?’’—“ Who shall declare 
his generation?”’’ These words have been applied somewhat 
poetically, by patristic writers, to signify the mysterious gen- 
eration of the Eternal Son. They might be applied with equal 
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truth to the mystery of the origin of all ‘things; to the rela- 
tion of fatherhood and sonship that obtains between God and 
the last and least of his creatures. 

We know well that the dependence of the creature is im- 
measurably greater, closer, and other than that of a son; that 
sonship is little more than a symbol, a feeble image of reality, 
an expression which belongs to the order of parables and simili- 
tudes rather than to that of allegories or metaphors. We can- 
not break the idea into its factors, and find for each of them 
a parallel in the relation of creaturehood. Sonie of them cor- 
respond, others do not; hence, sonship is a similitude of crea- 
turehood, partly like, partly unlike. Thus a son is begotten 
by an act that passes, a creature is being breathed forth by 
God’s love at every moment of its existence; a son becomes 
separate from and independent of his father, a creature is ever 
clinging to the bosom of God; a son is a product of blind in- 
stinct and necessity, a creature is a product of intelligence and 
unconstrained love; a son reaches maturity and attains the per- 
fection of his *father’s nature, a creature will always fall infi- 
nitely short of the perfection of the Creator. Other relation- 
ships offer points of similitude, and have been used to supple- 
ment the poverty of that of fatherhood and sonship. ‘ Though 
a mother should forget her child, yet will not I forget thee.” 
“‘How often would I have gathered thee as a hen gathered 
her chickens under her wing.” “There is one that sticketh 
closer than a brother.” ‘‘ Abraham was called the Friend of 
God.” Here we see how God is. our Mother, Brother, and 
Friend. Mystics delight to see in him the soul’s Spouse and 
Lover. Nay, he is even in some way the child of his children; 
the servant of his servants: ‘‘Inasmuch as ye did it to the 
least of these, my little ones, ye did it unto me.” “Lo, I am 
in your midst as he who serveth”—for our Lord says these 
things in the name of the Father and as revealing the Father 
who, in so many ways, is dependent on us and serves us. 

Yet Fatherhood is the similitude in which he has princi- 
pally revealed his relation to us. And if, in various civiliza- 
tions, the rights and duties of fatherhood have been variously 
understood, we need not on that account be over-critical to 
determine exactly how they were understood in Galilee two 
thousand years ago; for that would be to press a similitude, 
point by point, as though it were a metaphor. Its value lies 
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in what fatherhood signifies everywhere and always, under all 
varieties of usage and custom, namely, a claim to reverence and 
love. 


XVI. 


The conception of God as a Father is easy for religion in 
its childish stages, when reverence and love are but crude and 
embryonic. But when science has pulverized the earth and 


_ made it a speck in a measureless waste of sand; when it has 


shown us the reign of ruthless law in little and great, with- 
out us and within us; and when reflection has penetrated us 
with the sense of God’s otherness and unlikeness, and brought 
them home to our feeling and imagination; then, indeed, it is 
only the very heroism of faith that can affirm a likeness and 
sameness notwithstanding, and can say: ‘‘ Our Father who art 
in heaven.” 

Yet without such a faith, our mental and moral life must 
be brought to a standstill through a paralysing scepticism. If 
God’s otherness were such that what is false in us might be 
true in him, or what is evil in us might be good in him; if, 
as rash preachers have sometimes implied, he has a right to 
deceive or to be cruel; if differences of false and true, good 
and evil, depend merely on his arbitrary fiat, then our stan- 
dards of moral and mental endeavor are purely relative. We 
might fear such a Being as we fear°an earthquake, or a vol- 
cano, or the unknown and capricious forces of nature; but 
reverence him we could not. Reverence is not of the merely 
vast and wondrous, but of an excellence that is vast and won- 
derful; what we reverence is an excellence which we can un- 
understand, magnified beyond our. understanding. And this is 
the excellence of personality, of the human spirit—its power, ~ 
wisdom, goodness, and love. In us these attributes are separ- 
ate, and limited each to its kind; that in God they should be 
unlimited and identical, makes him endlessly vast and wonder- 
ful, the supreme object of mystic awe. It makes him unlike 
us in his likeness. But it is the substance of these same spiritual 
excellences, as distinct from their limits and modes, that makes 
him like us in his unlikeness and constrains us to cry: ‘“ Our 
Father.” 

But it is only by faith of the highest kind that this father- 
hood can be held firmly, so as to be the governing inspiration 
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of our lives. The evidence of all-controlling goodness and love 
in the world round us grows weaker’ and not stronger in the 
cold light of purely intellectual criticism; for such reasons ex- 
clude the reasons of the heart. It sees only a vast mechanism, 
callously grinding out good and evil, joy and sorrow, on no 
conceivable plan; now rewarding virtue, now punishing it with 
a capriciousness that excludes all idea of intelligent goodness. 
We could not possibly love, praise, or reverence a man who 
acted as nature, or God through nature, seems to act. We 
should feel ourselves immeasurably better than such ‘a one, for 
all our selfishness and frailty—that is to say, if we were to 
attend to what seems to be, to the imperfect revelation of God 
given in the world, apart from the things made known in the 
heart. Could the worst of us stand by and witness the agonies 
of any innocent creature, if our bare fiat could relieve those 
agonies? “One such instance would be an unanswerable diffi- 
culty against millions of contrary instances. Yet there are 
oceans of agony all round us at every moment. We cannot, 
then, under pain of moral scepticism, say that the world, as it 
seems in the light of purely intellectual criticism, appears to be 
the work of One who is at once All-Good and All-Mighty. 
But to study the world apart from man’s heart, is like study- 
ing music on its mathematical side, and without reference to 
the ear. Man’s heart is also the heart of the world, not some- 
thing outside it; and neither of them can be studied truthfully 
in abstraction from theother. Had the Bouddha looked within 
as well as without, he might have divined a power that could 
transmute the all-pervading waters. of human tribulation into 
the wine of gladness; but in his contemplation he sat aloof, as 
one who witnesses a play in which he has no part; as having 
no sense of his solidarity with the world which he condemned. 
Faith in God’s Fatherhood is our answer to the revelation 
of his Fatherhood, a revelation which is made in our own spirit 
by God’s Spirit. It comes to us as a feeling; not as a blind 
feeling, but as a felt truth, a felt reality; as a feeling which 
implies and demands a truth. ‘‘We have received the Spirit of 
adoption wherein we cry: Abba, Father.” “The Spirit itself 
beareth witness to our spirit that we are the sons of greet 
And, in its ethical manifestation, this Spirit is “‘ Charity ” 
“Love.” It is, therefore, in the sudden kindling of our vitals 
and strongest spiritual love, that the revelation of God’s Father- 
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hood is given to our faith; when, ‘‘ Like a man in wrath, the 
heart stands up and answers; ‘I have felt’”; when it asks: 
“Shall man be more just than his Maker?” ‘Shall he be more 
good, more pitiful, more wise, more loving?” “He that made 
the eye, shall he not see?” ‘He that made the ear, shall he 
not hear?” ‘‘ He that madethe heart, shall he not understand?” 
When it cries: ‘‘ Though he should slay me, yet will I hope in 
him.” In such moments we feel that the life and the love 
within us stream from the very centre and heart of reality, from 
the veins of the Eternal who lives in us, of our Father in 
heaven, we feel that what pains and resists our higher will in 
the world round us, pains and resists him too; that he, through 
us and in us, in some mysterious way, is in conflict with all 
that evil whose opposition to. the spirit is the very condition 
of spiritual growth and expansion; that he is battling with ig- 
norance, error, selfishness, suffering and sin. 

It is this faith in the revelation of the spirit—taith in the 
intuitions of love, faith in the felt truths of our best moments— 
that warms and fills up the chill and ghostly conception of a 
‘“* Supreme Being,” infinitely vast and strange; that corrects our 


despairing sense of God’s otherness and distance by a trustful 


sense of his likeness and nearness; that transforms mere awe 
and wonder into filial reverence and love. % 

Of this faith it is said: ‘‘ No man knoweth the Sen but the 
Father, neither knoweth any man the Father save the Son and 
he to whom the Son will reveal him”; and again: ‘‘ Flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it to thee, but my Father who is in 
heaven.” 


XVII. 


This explicit faith in God’s Fatherhood gives life its warmth. 
Let us contrast the life without faith in its best and highest 
manifestation, and the life with faith in its thinnest and poor- 
est manifestation. Let us take the case of a truly cultivated 
man of the highest moral principle and practice, one whose 
will is, unawares, altogether sympathetic with the Divine Will; 
whose life is sincerely, selflessly, and enthusiastically devoted to 
the interests of truth and goodness; and yet whose religion 
has. remained implicit and latent; who has never realized the 
Lawgiver behind the law which his conscience imposes; who 
has never felt the personality of that Goodness and Truth for 
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whose claims he would utterly sacrifice self indeed, but with a 
confused notion that it was himself to whom he was sacrificing. 
Such a purely ethical life—so far as explicit consciousness goes 
—is, after all, a monologue of the heart, a cold soliloquy. ‘The 
faith that, somehow or other, Goodness matters absolutely and 
externally, is a blind faith that. must either stumble, or open 
its eyes on God’s face. As the race of man on earth began, 
so it will also end, within an appreciable time; and then, faith 
apart, what will it matter whether we have lived well or ill? 
Is not then the affirmation of conscience as to the absolute and 
eternal importance of right a lie? -Only by a studious self- 
blinding to ultimate problems, can such a man as we have de- 
scribed escape a sterilizing pessimism, and maintain his spirit- 
life in its vigor. And even if he succeed, still in his heart he 
is always alone. 

And if, as usually happens, the circumstances and conditions 
are far less favorable than above described—if he be an un- 
cultured, lonely, aimless, unsuccessful, or much-tempted man 
—then he will feel the chill of faithlessness far more keenly 
than one clad in prosperity. But let a man be never so im- 
poverished and obscure, socially, mentally, and even morally, if 
. he has an explicit faith in God’s Fatherhood, it will transform 
his spirit-life into a dialogue, and abolish his inward loneliness. 
Each thought and action, however small, are felt not only to 
matter absolutely and eternally, but to strengthen or loosen ties 
of love and friendship with the Divine Spirit and Father of 
Spirits. 

“T am not alone,” says Christ, ‘‘ but I, and the Father who 
sent me” (John viii. 16). If a certain dualism of oneself against 
oneself is a practical necessity of the moral life, a dualism of 
person against person is no less a necessity of the religious life ; 
and to this need he has ministered who has taught us to say: 
“Our Father.” 


- 


XVIII. 


Thus the new wine bursts the old bottles. The new love 
of Christ, the new commandment of Christ, the new spirit of 
.Christ could not be cramped up in the Old Testament catego- 
ries and modes of thought. Into every time-honored phrase 
and expression a new wealth of meaning was crowded. ‘‘Go 
borrow thee vessels abroad of all thy neighbors, even empty 
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vessels, borrow not a few” (IV. Kings iv. 3). In obedience to 
some prophetic impulse the Christian Church wandered forth 
among the Gentiles, borfowing theit vessels, even their empty 
vessels, right and left, to hold the treasures for which she found 
no receptacle in the home of her birth. And if the flow of oil 
is stayed; it is not that its source is dry, or that we have ex- 
hausted the depth of meaning latent in the ‘‘ Our Father,” but 
only because “‘there is not a vessel more.” Wherever human 
thought frames a larger and worthier vessel, that too will be 
filled. 

Christ’s love was a “felt truth”; feeling alone was its 
adequate éxpression; no language could ever equal it. It was 
not only the feeling of. a truth, but the feeling of an end, of a 
will to be accomplished; it was at once a perfection of mind; 
heart, and will—of the whole spirit-life. 

The invocation “ Our Father who art in heaven” is designed 
to bring our spirit into accord with his; to determine our in- 
ward attitude of prayer in the presence of God; to adjust our 
feeling, our thought, and our will; to safeguard the emotional, 
moral, and mystical interests of the spirit against material en- 
croachments, against: sentimentality, against mysticality, and 
against practicality. 








THE MARGIN OF FAITH. 


BY GEORGE M. SEARLE, C.S.P. 


EN a recent number of this magazine, the author of 
an article on ‘‘The Church and Her Saints,” 
makes a rather important statement which, to 
say the least, is certainly open to discussion. He 
makes it, however, with perfect confidence, and, 

as he is undoubtedly a learned and able man, it may probably be 
accepted with equal confidence by many even of those in whom 
personally it would not be verified. It may then be well to 
examine it, and see if it is as correct as it may seem. 

The statement is as follows; we give the exact words: 
“For better or worse, the pia credulitas of the Middle Ages 
has disappeared almost completely, except among those who. 
do not read. Intelligent Catholics are becoming more exacting 
in the matter of evidence, before they believe anything outside 
the domain of authoritative doctrine.” 

Now there are several points in this statement, and also 
some things implied which are not directly stated. It is also 
in some ways a little ambiguous in meaning. Let us see if we 
understand it correctly. 

Dr. Fox tells us that the ‘‘ pia credulitas,” or pious credul- 
ity, of the Middle Ages has disappeared almost completely, 
except among those who do not read. One would at first im- 
agine that he means by ‘‘those who do not read,” those who 
cannot read. But by what immediately precedes, it would seem 
that he rather means those who do not read promiscuously ; or, 
more precisely, those who try to confine their reading—as of 
course Catholics, without some special reason to the contrary, 
should do—to matter approved, or, at any rate, allowed as 
perfectly safe by the Church. 

Those Catholics who do read the stuff that Dr. Fox speaks 
of, the “ popular editions of historical, scientific, and philoso- 
phic works—the current novel and the daily newspaper,” that 
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is, if they swallow down their contents from beginning to end, un- 
doubtedly have a hard task, unless fortified by such instruction as 
only a priest usually can receive, in reconciling it all with ad- 
hesion to even the irreducible dogmatic teaching of the Church; 
still more, of course, with the “ pia credulitas,’’ which believes 
much beyond this dogmatic teaching. Dr. Fox, if this be his 
meaning, seems certainly to be correct. 

But let us look at this matter of “pia credulitas,” and see 
just what it is. It may, we think, be defined as the disposi- 
tion to readily believe either doctrines or facts'which seem in . 
harmony with Catholic faith, or with the usual customs or 
ideas of Catholics; to pay more attention by far to the devo- 
tions and practices authorized by the Holy Roman Church, to 
the beliefs which she encourages, and to the common belief of 
the faithful, than to the objections of learned critics. 

Now this disposition is, thank God, still tolerably strong 
among great numbers of Catholics, who certainly have a right, 
in the ordinary way of speaking, to be called intelligent; fully 
as much so as those who waste their intelligence over the 
“popular editions’’ just referred to. But with their intelli- 
gence, they have faith, strong and also reasonable. With re- 
gard to the matter of miracles, for instance, their faith teaches 
them that miracles are to be expected in the Church. ‘‘ He 
that believeth in me,” says our Lord. “the works that I do, 
he also shall do, and greater than these shall he do.” If any 
one believes this thoroughly, he will not be surprised at a 
reported Catholic miracle, or disposed to doubt or disbelieve 
it; he knows, of course, that the report may be false, but the 
presumption will be not against it, but in its favor. He will 
rather be surprised that there are not more miracles even than 
all that are reported; and if he be pious, he will certainly wish 
that there were more; for every manifestation of the divine 
power, especially in favor of the Catholic Church, is a grati- 
fication and a consolation to piety. And it is plain that this 
disposition of mind is not only pious, but also logical. 

Again this truly reasonable, as well as pious, tendency to 
believe is shown in the various devotions approved by the 
Church. What can be more reasonable than to expect that 
the various mysteries of our holy religion will be developed 
into devotions, some attracting some minds, some others, and 
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that these devotions will be rewarded by special marks of the 
divine favor? Or why should we not expect that God will 
honor, from time to time, some special saint in a very notable 
way, and attract crowds of the faithful to invoke him? In 
some cases—that of St. Expeditus may be mentioned—these 
devotions may possibly be based on some mistake or misun- 
derstanding; but the divine intelligence is not worried, as our 
poor wisdom is, by blunders, and kindly and lovingly tolerates 
them, and even miraculously rewards the faith shown by them. 
It seems to us that every one who believes in God, as he is 
revealed to us in the Church, should rejoice in every devotion 
which is not plainly superstitious; that the presumption should 
always be in favor of such devotions. Of course the Church 
herself. needs to be more careful than an individual Catholic in 
their approval; we can adopt them more freely than the 
Church can. Some people, however, seem to be offended by 
them; even in the great, principal, and undoubtedly salutary 
ones it is, as’ Blessed Grignon de Montfort says: “all they 
can do to endure that there should be more people before the 
altar of the Blessed Virgin than before the Blessed Sacrament, 
as if the one was contrary to the other, as if those who prayed 
to our Blessed Lady did not pray to Jesus Christ by her.” 
These he kindly terms the “scrupulous devotees.” 

Now this attitude of mind, which is rightly known as “ fia 
credulitas,” and which we have just endeavored to sketch, is 
not broken up or even shocked, if it is intelligent, as it may 
perfectly well be, by finding that something which it has be- 
lieved to be true is not so. But it requires proof of the 
falsity. It is precisely the contrary of that which Dr. Fox 
ascribes to ‘intelligent Catholics.” It requires evidence before 
disbelieving what is commonly believed in the Church, not evi- 
dence before delieving it. 

A startling example of this difference may be found in the 
matter of the Assumption of our Blessed Lady. According to 
Dr. Fox, .intelligent Catholics must be getting all the time 
more and more doubtful about it For, so far as we are 
aware, no new evidence is coming in in its favor; perhaps the 
Church may define it as a matter of faith; but there is no 
certainty to that effect. The case is just where it has been 
for centuries. If, then, our intelligent Catholics are becoming 
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more exacting in the matter of evidence, they must be becom- 
ing: less satisfied with that which exists; or, as has been said, 
more and more doubtful about the fact of the Assumption. 
But the “pia credulitas’’—undoubtedly including Dr. Fox him- 
self—is practically just as sure of it as if it had been defined, 
and is not losing that confidence at all. 

There were some intelligent—or, at any rate, learned— 
Catholics, who felt it due to their intelligence to doubt the 
dogma of Papal Infallibility before its definition. The mind 
of the Church was plain enough; the “ pia credulitas’’ had no 
doubt about it at all. But these intelligent Catholics were 
holding off; becoming, as Dr. Fox says, ‘‘more exacting in 
the matter of evidence’; nothing would satisfy them but a defi- 
nition. The result, in many. cases, showed the danger, and in- 
deed the want of thorough intelligence, in being too exacting: 
They had the definition; but still they were not satisfied. 

It hardly needs to be remarked that we do not mean to 
say that Dr. Fox himself is in the state of mind which he 
seems to tell us is that of a really intelligent Catholic. He is 
highly and thoroughly intelligent; there is no doubt about 
that. So when he says that ‘‘intelligent Catholics are becom- 
ing more exacting,” etc., he means simply to state that the 
effect of this hodge-podge of education which. Catholics are 
likely to receive from the mixed influences surrounding them, 
and which makes them intelligent in the sense of being—or, at 
any rate, wishing to be—‘“‘up to date,” has a bad effect on the 
spirit of faith which they ought to have. 

But now to come down to the matter of fact: Is it really 
true that with the majority of the reading public, in the Church 
or outside of it, there is a trend in the direction of scepticism, 
which requires continually more and more evidence to satisfy 
it, at any rate where anything supernatural (or. preternatural) 
is concerned ? 

It will, we think, be generally admitted that such, not long 
ago, was the case. In the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, there was no doubt a period in which materialism was in 
vogue; in which it seemed that physical science was getting 
settled on quite a solid basis; that we knew its laws pretty 
thoroughly, and that there was no escape from them, so that 
we could tell fairly well what was possible, what impossible. 
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Miracles were, of course, in the latter class. Spiritism, which 
excited so much interest in the middle of the century, was not 
in favor with the popular leaders of thought. Scientific men 
refused to examine it, and unhesitatingly condemned it as a 
fraud. 

But a change has gradually come over the spirit of the age, 
and it is still going on. Whether it be from the unsettling of 
some conclusions of science which seemed almost proved, which 
has resulted from discoveries like that of radium; or whether 
it be from a mere weariness of the “reign of law”; or 
whether it be from the irrepressible longings of the human 
spirit, and its consciousness of superiority to matter; from 
whatever cause it may be, an interest has lately been awakened 
in phenomena which not long ago were simply ridiculed; a 
tendency toward supernatural religion has developed, and an 
intense desire has arisen to prove the reality of life beyond 
the grave. To a great extent this has come from the investi-— 
gations of the Society for Psychical Research. 

But this interest, this tendency, this desire, have been the 
motive, even more than the result, of those investigations. 
The world, outside the Church, instéad of requiring more and 
more evidence for the supernatural, is requiring less and less. 
It is more prone to belief day by day; were it not for this, 
our expositions of the Catholic faith would command nothing 
like the attention that they actually receive.. The world is 
tired of destroying; it wants to reconstruct. It is ceasing to 
regard the age of miracles as past; it is looking for and ex- 
pecting them. If it does not find them in the Catholic Church, 
it will insist on finding them elsewhere. And it wants posi- 
tive teaching and plenty of it. It wants a religion like the 
Catholic religion, not a mere rationalistic philosophy. 

It must, probably, be confessed that this tendency outside 
the Church has hardly as yet been followed within her fold. 
The swing of thought, so to speak, outside the Church, has its 
effect on Catholics, but it takes some time for the effect to be 
produced. Owing to our conservative instinct, we are likely 
not to be affected by changes of thought outside till-they are © 
somewhat spent, and a new movement has set in. The pious 
credulity of which we have spoken has always been, and we 
think’ always will be, the disposition of Catholics in general ; 
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but, so far as there has been any change, it has probably been 
lately in the direction indicated by the statement or remark of 
Dr. Fox with which we began. The reason seems to be that 
we—some of us at any rate—are, or wish to be, “up to date,” 
but our date is some twenty or thirty years behind the pres- 
ent one. For instance, we are still sneering at ghosts, thought- 
transference, spirit communications, with the scientific world of 
twenty or thirty years ago, while that world is beginning to 
see that these matters are worthy of examination. We are be- 
coming critical and incredulous just when the world is getting 
tired of being so. ; 

So, with all respect for Dr. Fox, and those who work on the 
lines which he recommends in his article, we think: that those 
lines, as a rule, are mistaken ones, and especially just now. As 
a rule, we say; for there are cases, like that of Bar/aam and 
Josaphat, which he adduces, where some special explanations 
may be advisable. But to slash away at all that is dear to the 
“‘pia credulitas,” to take up everything that is not absolutely 
of faith, and labor to show all the objections that can be made 
to it, seems to us entirely unnecessary. It seems quite sufficient 
to say: ‘‘ These matters are not of faith; it is quite possible that 
criticism outside the Church may be able to throw doubt on 
them; if they are really disproved, the Church will abandon 
them, and we, of course, will be quite ready to do the same.” 
But, until then, it is rather our part to furnish arguments for 
them than against them. There is no need for us to do the 
enemy’s work, even with the best intentions, unless we really 
wish to reduce religion to a minimum; to allow no one to be- 
lieve more than is absolutely obligatory, z.¢., the “authorita- 
tive doctrine” of which Dr. Fox speaks, and which we have 
presumed—fairly enough, we think—to mean what authority 
requires us to believe under pain of sin. 

And we fear that the result of the course which he recom- 
mends, instead of securing Catholics in this irreducible faith, 
will be to tempt them to drop something off of this as well. In 
the case of the ‘“‘old Catholics,” referred to above, the danger 
of believing nothing but what is defined seems quite plain. 

‘‘We should not fear to say what is: true,” as Dr. Fox 
quotes from Pope Leo XIII. in the beginning. But it would 
seem that this applies rather to exhaustive treatments of a 
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subject, such as historians aim: at; and these we are not al- 
ways obliged to make. We should, of course, acknowledge 
what we have deemed true to be false, if it is definitely proved 
to be so; but there seems to be no obligation to rehearse all 
that can be said against it. Any harm that its adversaries can 
do is averted by simply saying that we are not committed 
to it. 

The disposition to believe what seems in harmony with faith, 
and the actual holding, resulting from this disposition, of a 
number of beliefs which we have called ‘“‘the margin of faith” 
in the title of this article, will always, we think, be common 
among Catholics; and the disposition is, so far as it is free 
from superstition, a most excellent one, and this ‘‘ margin of 
faith’ a protection, not a danger, to the faith itself. It seems 
to us better to leave it unharmed, unless we are absolutely 
compelled to act otherwise. 














MADAME DE MIRAMION.* 
1629-1696. 


BY HON. MRS. M. M. MAXWELL SCOTT. 


I, 


‘*Je fais la revérence 4 la sainte et modeste sepulture de Mme. de Guise . . . et 
pour Mme. de Miramion, cette Mére de l'Eglise, se sera une perte public” (A/me. de Sevigné). 


HE history of the seventeenth century in France 

is rich in records of great women, and it is 

difficult to choose among lives so brilliant in 

virtue and talent; but the story of Mme. de 

Miramion has an advantage over that of many of 

her contemporaries, as it has been twice written, once by her 

cousin, the Abbé de Choisy, in 1707, and again in our own 

day,* so that we have full and detailed biographies to assist 

us in the interesting study of her character and of the stirring 
times in which she lived. 

Marie Bonneau de Rubelle was born in Paris on_November 
26, 1629, her father being Jacques Bonneau, Seigneur de Ru- 
belle and Councillor and Secretary to the King, and her mother, 
Marie d’Ivry, of a noble family in Melun. By her birth Marie 
belonged to one of those great families ‘‘ of the Robe,” which 
were the glory of France at that time and which appear to 
have shared in most of the privileges and honors of the Court 
and society, although not entitled to call themselves “noble.” 

Marie’s life was early overshadowed by sorrow, for she lost 
her mother when she was only nine years old. Mme. de Ru- 
belle, who was ‘‘of a rare merit but of delicate health,” had 
taken great care of her education, and, as if foreseeing her 
own early death, had striven to impress sentiments of solid 
piety in her child’s heart. Marie was inconsolable for her loss, 
and “child though she was,” says Choisy, ‘‘she made reflec- 
tions upon this death in a way much above her age,” and be- 
came ill from grief. Although she soon regained her health, 
she seems never to have lost the impression of this first sorrow, 
which left on her character a trace of sadness and gravity 


* Mme. de Beauharnais de Miramion. Par M. Alfred Bonneau. Paris, 1868. 
+ For mention of Mme. de Miramion, consult also the lives of St. Vincent de Paul, the 
Duchesse d’Aiguillom; Mile. le Gras, Valckenaer’s Mme. de Sevigné, etc. 
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never afterwards effaced. She grieved especially, as other sen- 
sitive souls have done, that she had not loved her mother enough 
in the short years they were together, but this grief helped 
her to form a resolution to imitate her in all the duties of 
piety and charity which she had seen her practise. 

Marie’s governess was a pious and excellent person, whose 
influence strengthened her pupil in her good resolves and in 
the development of her character, and she was her best friend 
at this moment, for her father’s official duties absorbed his time. 
Left a widower with five children—for Marie had four broth- 
ers—M. de Rubelle felt anxious at his daughter’s loneliness, 
and accepted his brother’s, M. de Bonneau’s, invitation to live 
with him in his vast hotel in the Marais, where his sons could 
be brought up with their cousins, and his daughter benefit by 
her aunt’s care. The change from the quiet home life, to which 
she was accustomed, to the large, gay, and luxurious household 
of the de Bonneau, was a very considerable one for Marie. 

Mme. de Bonneau, née Pallu du Ruan, had a brilliant salon, 
where all the legal luminaries of Paris, the great financiers, lit- 
erary men, and even some of the courtiers, met. 

It was a moment of great intellectual enthusiasm. Cor- 
neille was inaugurating a new era at the theatre of the Hotel 
de Bourgogne, while the Hotel de Rambouillet, the salons of 
Mme. de Sabliére, Mme. de Cornuel, and the literary circle 
which met at the house of M. de Lamoignon, all offered golden 
opportunities for culture. Mme. de Bonneau, who considered 
her niece too serious for a girl of her age, took her, even at 
the age of eleven or twelve, to balls and plays. She enjoyed 
the former especially, for she danced well, but the poor child 
could not forget her sorrow. 

“I think of death continually,” she said to her governess, 
‘‘and when every one is thinking only of amusing himself, I 
say to myself: ‘Should I wish to die at this moment?’”’ 

She resolved to mortify herself in the midst of her gaieties, 
and would wear an iron chain which she had bought with her 
pocket money, and when at the play ‘‘she shut her eyes, but 
when her aunt laughed she turned towards her and laughed 
also, as if she was paying attention to the piece.” 

Her great delight was to nurse any one who was ill in the 
house, and to spend her recreation in reading pious books to 
the sick. It is related how on one Feast of the Epiphany, 
when every one was in the drawing-room amusing themselves, 
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and Marie was to open the ball, she had withdrawn to assist 
a servant of her father who was in his last agony. 

In the seventeenth century ‘‘cures” were already quite the 
fashion, and we find Marie accompanying her aunt in 1643 to 
Forges, a watering-place in Normandy. They journeyed by 
slow stages, stopping at St. Germain, Nantes, and Rouen, and 
everything charmed Marie, who had never before been out of 
Paris. It was, however, during this little absence that her sec- 
ond sorrow came upon her in the death of her father, which 
occurred too quickly for her to reach Paris in time to see him 
alive. This unexpected blow deepened Marie’s wish to live en- 
tirely for God, and though still so young she thought of en- 
tering religious life, and felt herself drawn, not for the only 
time in her life, to the great Carmelite Order. Her uncle, M. 
de Bonneau, however, who was devoted to Marie and did not 
wish to lose her, pointed out to her how much:she could help 
her brothers by remaining in the world, and this thought, and 
the dread of separating from them, led her to change her views 
—views which were evidently at that time only the effect of her 
young and ardent zeal, for other duties awaited her. 

In 1645 Marie, then 16, began to go regularly into society 
with her aunt, and her future was seriously discussed. Mlle. 
de Rubelle was both charming and beautiful, and had an “air 
modest though proud” which drew all hearts to her. She was 
tall, with a‘fine figure, ‘‘a dazzling complexion, chestnut hair, 
and the most beautiful eyes in the world.’”’ Like those of other 
beauties of the time, they were dark blue and very brilliant, 
but ‘‘the gentle melancholy and exquisite kindness of her heart 
often showed itself and gave them an expression truly angelic.” 
Marie had also every intellectual gift, and possessed a good and 
solid judgment. Possibly, as she would accuse herself later, she 
had rather too proud an air; but this apparent haughtiness, 
which was due chiefly to her regular features, was softened by 
the gentleness of her voice and the exquisite politeness of her 
manners. With these advantages it is not surprising that ‘‘every- 
where the brilliancy of her charms, even more than her great 
wealth, attracted a crowd of young men who disputed for the 
honor of obtaining her hand.” 

Already, however, she had noticed M. de Miramion, who 
otten accompanied his mother to the parish church, St. Nicolas 
des Champs, and the deference and respect which he showed 
her had prepossessed Marie in his favor. When, therefore, among 
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the names suggested to her as suitors by her family she heard 
that of M. de Miramion, her blushes showed her wishes, and 
happier than her friend and contemporary, Mme. d’Aiguillon, 
no obstacles arose to interfere with her choice. M. de Miramion 
was barely twenty-seven, fine looking, with a charming char- 
acter and a fortune equal to that of his bride. He was, in short, 
in the parlance of the seventeenth century, a perfect gentleman.* 

For the first time in her life Marie was perfectly happy. 
She loved and was beloved, and she felt that God blessed her 
happiness. Her only desire was to merit that the blessings 
given to her so abundantly in this life might never interfere 
with the hopes she had conceived for the world to come. She 
begged M. de Miramion to allow her to live in the same pious 
way as before, and spoke to him so beautifully of religion that 
he admired and loved her virtues more than ever, and promised 
her full liberty. 

The marriage took place on April 27, 1645, and a few days 
later Marie and her husband left the Hotel de Bonneau to go 
to their new home in the house of M. de Choisy, the grand- 
father of M. de Miramion. Here Marie found herself in the 
midst of a very patriarchal family. M. de Choisy, long the 
friend and counsellor of Henry IV. and Louis XIII., was much 
honored at court, and his wife, Madeleine de Charron, was a 
woman of great virtue, and the tenderest of mothers. These 
good old people had never been separated from their daughters, 
Mme. de Miramion and Mme. de Caumartin, and inhabited with 
them a very fine house at the corner of the Rue du Temple 
and the Rue Michel le Comte. Mme. de Caumartin was a widow, 
and her only son and M. de Miramion had grown up together 
like brothers. 

Marie was received with delight by all the family. “Every 
one wanted to entertain and féte her, and for several weeks 
' there was nothing but presentations, suppers, and pleasures of 
all sorts, of which the grandest seems to have been “a mag- 
nificent collation” given by M. de Miramion’s aunt, the Com- 
tesse de Choisy, at the Palais de Luxembourg. This lady was 
one of the leaders of society, and had a brilliant salon. Cor- 
neille read aloud Cizna, and Bussy de Rabutin his Mazximes 


*The family of Beauharnais was descended from Guillaume de Beauharnais, lord of 
- Miramion and la Chaussée, who lived in 1380, and his son appears as a witness for Joan of Arc 
in the Rehabilitation Trial. The family again occupied a prominent position in Napoleon the 
First's reign, and Napoleon III. was, says M. Bonneau, related in the tenth degree to Mme. 
de Miramion. 
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d'Amour in her house, and she was the friend and correspondent. 
of the Queens of Poland and Sweden. If Marie had wished to 
shine’ in society, nothing would have:been easier under her 
aunt’s patronage, but she longed to lead a quiet home life, and 
her husband, who had not .been indifferent to the world, had 
early enjoyed all it had to give, and was rather tired of its 
frivolities; so that in his new happiness: he was content to fol- 
low his wife’s wishes, while her gentle piety also soon led him 
back to his religious duties. “I. gave up cards, balls, and 
plays,”’ Mme. de Miramion writes of this time, “ which caused 
great astonishment. I began a regular life. I gained over my 
husband and persuaded him to live as a good Christian. In 
short, we were very united and beloved by all our family, and 
we never had any differences except in fun.” 

But, alas for the joys of this world! this happy, peaceful 
life was to last for only six months. At the end of that time 
M. de Miramion was siezed with violent fever and inflammation 
ot the lungs, and was soon in danger. He accepted death with 
Christian courage and. resignation, and we can imagine how 
tenderly he must have bade farewell to Marie, whose whole ex- 
istence seemed to be bound up in that of her husband. As he 
expired she fell.insensible beside him, and remained tnconscious 
for hours. Even when she came to herself, she seemed hardly 
to be alive, so utterly was she crushed.. Great. anxiety was felt 
about her, and it was ‘only her mother-in-law’s urgent entreaties 
that she would remember her expected child that roused her to 
accept nourishment. For months she remained ill, and was 
obliged to keep her bed till the birth of her child, but in this 
time of anguish her resignation was unfaltering, and, as ‘her 
biographer says, ‘‘she felt her soul to be born anew in the love 
of God, penetrated with humility and full of charity for all who 
suffer.” 

On the 7th of March, 1646, her little girl was born. At the 
sight of the child, in whose features she traced those of her 
husband, Marie’s tears flowed for the first time. The baby was 
very frail and delicate and needed all her care, but this new 
duty seemed to bring ‘her back to life, and she slowly regained 
her health. Marie spent the next two years retired from the 
world, ee at the foot of the altar or by the cradle of 
her daughter.” 

During this time she passed through a shale very com- 
mon to the period and, as her biographer says, greatly dreaded 
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by beautiful women. She had smallpox; and was in danger of 
death, but her serenity remained unshaken, and seeing her 
mother-in-law in tears she only said: ‘‘Do not weep; is a 
perishable beauty and a useless life worth these tears?” To 
every one’s surprise she recovered, and her eyesight and even 
her beauty were spared, but the brilliancy of her complexion 
was gone, which Marie did not regret. She looked upon this 
little trial as a sort of declaration of God’s: will, hoping that 
the world, seeing her less beautiful,,would cease to pay her 
court, and leave her in peace to execute her plans for her 
future perfection. Her family indeed dreaded that she would 
again wish to become a nun, and longed to keep her with 
them, and when they thought sufficient time had elapsed they 
pressed her to marry again. Many proposals were made for 
her hand, some of her suitors only regretting that she was so 
rich, as they feared to be suspected of mercenary motives. 
Marie was, however, quite determined never to remarry, and 
lost no opportunity of declaring her intentions;. but she did 
not dare resist the wishes of her family by actually ‘shutting 
her door” against the persons they introduced to her. Her 
humility also made her feel. that she was unworthy to enter 
religious life, and so she begged for time to decide, and mul- 
tiplied her prayers and good works, hoping that Almighty 
God would show her his will. 

And now we come to the most surprising event in Mme. 
de Miramion’s history, her abduction by Mme. de Sevigné’s 
famous cousin, the brilliant and erratic Bussy de Rabutin, an 
episode which curiously illustrates the manners of the time. 
That a highborn lady, surrounded by numerous and powerful 
relations, should be carried off by force during her drive sounds 
to us incredible, and although, as we have said, not an unpre- 
cedented. occurrence in the seventeenth century, this: special 
outrage did make a great impression on contemporary history. 
We will briefly relate what occurred, recalling the fact that 
Bussy was, according to his own account of the affair, deceived 
by friends of Mme. de Miramion into the belief that she was 
not indifferent to him, but was prevented by the wishes of her 
family from marrying outside the circle of “the Robe,” from 
which he concluded that his audacious attempt would not be 
unwelcome to its object. 

The summer of 1648 was passed by Mme. de Miramion at 
Issy, ‘where M. de Choisy had a charming’ country house, 
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whither he withdrew to escape from the troubles of the Fronde. 
On August 7 Marie, who had vowed a pilgrimage to Mont 
Valérian after a recent illness of her child’s, set out to fulfil 
her promise, accompanied by her mother-in law. The ladies 
had also with them in the carriage a gentleman attendant and 
two waiting women. The coachman, a young footman, and 
four mounted grooms completed the party. It was'a hot day, 
and the leather curtains of the chariot were raised for the 
sake of the fine view visible as they ascended the heights of 
St. Cloud. 

They had approached within a quarter of a /ieue of Mont 
Valérian, when the carriage was suddenly stopped by twenty 
men on horseback. Mme. de Miramion’s mounted escort fled 
in dismay, the footman only remaining. The coachman was 
removed, and one of the strangers took his place, while two 
of the cavaliers approached the windows of the carriage, in- 
tending to draw down the leather curtains, and so to prevent 
the ladies from seeing by what road they were to travel, but 
Marie, who had not lost her presence of mind, and was silently 
commending herself to God, stood up, and seizing a heavy 
‘velvet bag which contained her prayer book, hit at the faces 
and hands of the cavaliers with it, crying out loudly for as- 
sistance, while her mother-in-law got possession of a sword 
of one of the assailants and wounded his arm. All this 
time they were being hurried along, and when they reached 
the Bois de Boulogne a fresh relay of horses awaited them. 
Marie, when she saw they were being really carried off, said 
a short prayer for the grace to keep her judgment, for cour- 
age to defend herself, and especially that she might not offend 
God, and then kept calling out that she was Mme. de Mira- 
mion and was being taken by force, and begging that her 
family might be informed; but the clouds of dust concealed 
her from view, and the noise of the carriage and the wind 
drowned her cries. 

It would take us too long to relate all the adventures of 
this terrible day. Presently her captors insisted on leaving 
behind the old Mme. de Miramion and one of the attendants, 
only allowing Marie to keep one of her women and the faith- 
ful footman, who refused to leave her, and they tried to in- 
duce her to accept food, but she resolved to eat nothing till 
she should be at liberty. When the carriage came to a vil- 
lage Marie would redouble her cries for help, but the cavaliers 
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announced that they were escorting a poor mad woman, and 
her now dishevelled appearance gave color to their words. 

At last towards evening the party reached the castle of 
Launay, which belonged to the Grand Prior of France, Hugues 
de Bussy de Rabutin, whom Mme. de Sevigné designated as 
‘“‘my uncle the pirate.” The sight of this grim donjon, the 
number of cavaliers assembled, and the care with which she 
had been separated from her mother-in-law, filled Marie—who 
was still quite ignorant of the cause of her capture—with ter- 
ror. She made up her mind that she would not leave her 
carriage and would spend the night there. Presently a masked 
cavalier came to the carriage door and begged her very re- 
spectfully to get out. This she refused to do, and asked him 
if it was he who had brought her here. 

“‘No, Madame,” he replied, “it is M. de Bussy de Rabu- 
tin; and he assured us all that he carried you off of your own 
free will, and only in order to force your family to accord him 
your hand.” ‘ 

‘‘What he has told you.is false, and you will see whether 
I will consent,” replied Marie. 

‘* Madame,” responded the gentleman, who was de Bussy’s 
brother, a Knight of Malta, ‘“‘we are here two hundred gentle- 
men, relations or friends of the Comte de Bussy, but if he has 
deceived us, we will defend you, Madame, against him, and give 
you your liberty; only we must reason with him first. Please 
get out without fear, trusting to my word, and rest in the castle.” 

The cavalier’s air was so noble and trustworthy that Mme. 
de Miramion believed him, and entered the house, but refused 
all refreshments. Bussy then sent various influential] persons to 
intercede for him, and to induce herto marry him at once, for 
which purpose he had a priest in the house. At last he ventured 
himself into her presence; but, quite intimidated by Marie’s 
noble and dignified appearance, he could only fall on his knees 
before her, imploring her to forgive him and to grant his suit. 

“I swear,” she replied, “I swear before the living God, my 
Creator and yours, that I will never marry you”; and, over- 
come by all she had gone through, she fainted. A doctor was 
summoned, and found her so exhausted by the strain and long 
fast that he feared for her life. Thoroughly alarmed at the 
idea of her possible death under such circumstances in his 
house, and at the news.that six hundred men of Sens were set- 
ting out to besiege him, moved also by her valor, Bussy now 
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determined to let Marie depart. She was accordingly allowed 
to enter her carriage, and consented to take two raw eggs 
which could not, she knew, contain any drug, and escorted by 
the Knight of Malta and two men, set out for Sens. 

The escort, not daring to enter, stopped at a short distance 
from the town, and taking out the horses, left Marie and her 
two servants in her carriage on the road. She now. made her 
way painfully to the nearest inn, where she was told that the 
whole town was in arms by order of the Queen Regent to go 
to the rescue of a widow lady who had been carried off by a 
great lord. 

“Heélas, that is I,” said the poor lady. Worn out with 
fatigue she retired to her room, and here her brother, M. de 
Rubelle, and her cousin, the Abbé de Marsay, who had already 
reached Sens, speedily joined her. She eagerly asked for news 
of her mother-in-law, and found that the brave old lady had 
been the means of procuring succor for her. Left in the forest 
by M. de Bussy’s men, Mme. de Miramion had made haste to a 
village, from which she had despatched a message to Paris, and 
M. de Rubelle and a good many of his friends had reached 
Sens half an hour before his sister’s arrival. Now, burning to 
punish Bussy de Rabutin, these gentlemen proceeded to the 
Chateau de Launay, but only to find that the culprit had fled. 

Marie, utterly exhausted by all she had suffered, became 
seriously ill, and, although her brother had her removed to 
Paris for the best advice, her convalescence was long and pain- 
ful. She writes thus of this time in her life: ‘‘ After, my ab- 
duction I was sick to death, and received Extreme Unction, 
However, God permitted me to recover. I pursued M. de 
Bussy in the courts of justice for two years, and then I for- 
gave him in God’s name.” 

But she had forgiven him from the first, and, when obliged 
to summons him to satisfy her family, she gave her testimony 
as favorably for him as she could, consistently with the truth, 
After a time de Bussy’s generous conduct during the Civil War, 
in protecting from damage Marie’s ancestral home, the Chateau 
de Rubelle, helped to heal the breach, and her family ceased 
to prosecute, on the condition that the Count should never see 
her again. He submitted to this humiliating decision, and they 
never met. again till very many years had passed. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


THE CHURCH AND HER SAINTS. 
IIT. 


BY JAMES J. FOX, D.D. © 


I, 


MN the early centuries, to which the greater num- 
ber of the saints belong, there was not, as there 
is to-day, any formal process of canonization; 
nor did any official pronouncement of the Roman 

a m © Pontiff announce to the Church that a new name 
had been inscribed on the celestial bead-roll. The cultus of a 
saint usually appeared as a spontaneous growth of popular de- 
votion; no official act marked its first appearance above the 
soil; and usually, before any authority took notice of it, it 
had attained to vigorous development. In the first ages of 
Christianity, on the death of a martyr, who, having given his 
life for Christ, was believed to have passed to his heavenly 
crown, the faithful gathered his relics with reverent devotion, 
religiously celebrated his anniversary, and invoked his inter- 
cession. When the age of persecution had closed, custom 
gradually extended similar treatment to the memory of men 
who had been conspicuous for saintly life, apostolic labors, or 
great learning in the things of the Kingdom. Local cults were 
established, usually with the approbation and active co-opera- 
tion of the local clergy; and in proportion as the fame of the 
holy one spread, the devotion became more general. Great 
missionaries, holy cenobites, were declared blessed, so to speak, 
by popular acclamation. The supreme authority of the Church 
preserved a passive attitude, except in cases of controversy or 
abuses, as, for example, with regard to the Donatistsin Africa; 
toleration first, followed by implicit and ultimately, by indirect 
explicit approbation, was the course held by the Lcclesia do- 
cens. We have but to recall the conditions of Europe in the 
age that saw the advent and the conversion of the Northern 
barbarians, with its ignorance, simplicity, credulity, with its 
generally unsettled state of society and loose ecclesiastical dis- 


cipline, to understand that episcopal supervision over the de- 
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velopments of devotion was not rigorous enough to exclude all 
possibility of legend being taken for history, and to repress 
disorderly manifestations of indigenous piety, with the judicial 
rigor and vigilance that, in after years, characterized the action 
of Rome in this matter. Indeed, the judicial processes of later 
times are but the logical result of the conditions which led 
the popes to reserve the power of canonization to the Holy 
See itself. 

Many examples occur in which we find a bishop compelled 
to exercise coercive authority to crush some local outcropping 
of ill-directed piety. To take one instance from comparatively 
later times, we have the case of Fair Rosamond, Henry the 
Second’s paramour, whose name figures in English ballads and 
songs that are not at all of a hagiological complexion. As 
she had been, during life, the munificent benefactress of a con- 
vent near her home, the grateful inmates, confiding in the as- 
surance that charity covereth a multitude of sins, buried her 
in the church, and were making her tomb a centre of devout . 
veneration when the bishop, St. Hugh of Lincoln, put a stop 
to the practises and compelled the religious to remove the 
body from its sacred resting place. But all bishops were not 
as exacting as St. Hugh. In 1170, Alexander IH. severely 
reprimanded some bishops for having permitted the cultus of 
a man whose life had been far from saintly. The Pope con- 
cludes his monition with the words: “Do not, then, for the 
future presume to honor him; since, even if miracles were 
performed by him, it would be unlawful for you to do so 
without the authority of the Roman See.” It is interesting to 
note in passing, that here the pontiff speaks, as one exercising 
an established prerogative, not as putting forth a new claim. 
In fact, the popes had, long before this date, for very good 
reasons, taken the right of canonization into their own hands. 
That their vigilant eye was needed to counteract the mistakes 
which national, diocesan, or personal attachments might easily 
have perpetuated on the calendar, is a fact illustrated by a his- 
tory of the causes that have failed to stand the test of judicial 
inquiry. 

One example, cited by Father De Smedt, is from a late 
period. During the reign of Urban VIII., the clergy of a 
church in Spain forwarded a petition asking for indulgences 
for the feast of St. Viar, whose body the church possessed, 
properly authenticated by a monument of antiquity. The 
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monument was said to be a stone placed on the spot where 
the martyr was buried. It bore an inscription, the greater 
part of which had become obliterated; but the important por- 
tion, the name, S. Viar, was in good preservation. Pope Ur- 
ban was somewhat surprised at the strange name; so he sent 
some trained epigraphists to examine the monument. They re- 
ported that the words were the remains of an inscription mak- 
ing mention of a certain [Prefectu] S. Viar[um], that is, a su- 
perintendant of highways, during the Roman domination of 
Spain. Thecultus of St. Viar did not survive. From this and 
many similar occurrences, we may understand how easily de- 
votion was directed to objects that had no rea] claim to such 
honor, in times when the supreme authority had not yet as- 
serted its prerogative in this matter. 

The canonization of a saint, in modern times, is, then, a very 
different affair from what it was in ancient days. It is a sol- 
emn decree emanating from the Supreme Pontiff after a long, 
rigorous, judicial investigation, involving great expense,* extend- 
ing, sometimes, over two or three or four generations, in which 
evidences offered for the sanctity of the person presented for 
the honor, is subjected to pitiless scrutiny. The part played in 
the process by the advocatus diaboli—an honorable function to 
which an unsavory designation has been, playfully, attached— 
is too well known to require more than a passing mention. 
When theologians teach that the Church is infallible in the 
canonization of saints, they limit this prerogative to such a 
declaration of the Pope, or to some equivalent approbation of 
an immemorial cultus. 

The above considerations are, perhaps, necessary to forestall 
the surprise that some persons might experience on finding that, 
through the studies of such archzologists as De Rossi, and under 
the analytic criticism of historians like the Benedictine, Dom 
Leclercq, the Jesuits, De Smedt and Delehaye, and many others, 
the personality behind the name of many a saint vanishes into 
nonentity. It is also well to remember that, as Father Delehaye 


*In his introduction to the Life of St. John Baptist de Rossi, the late Cardinal Vaughan 
remarks that one of the reasons why so few secular priests have been canonized is the expense 
of the process, which can be borne only by communities, or wealthy families. He mentions that 
members of the Gonzaga family used to say that another canonization would make them bank- 
tupt. But there has been some exaggeration on this subject. The tariff fixed by Benedict 
XIV. was revised, some time ago, by Cardinal Masella, who regulated the minutest details, 
even to the amounts to be given to the domestics of the cardinals. A ceremony of can- 
Onization, M.de Boudhinon affirms, costs about 100,000 francs; and, according to another 
authority, the entire expenses may be set down at about 250,000 francs. 
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takes care to iterate, regarding another class of results, that the 
reality of a saint is one thing, the authenticity of the stories 
that have been woven around him, quite another. 

We do not cease to believe in the existence and the sanc- 
tity of the Apostle St. James when Dom Leclercq convinces us 
that the stories about his having founded churches in Spain 
are inventions of the seventh century. Nor is faith in Ireland’s 
apostle diminished because his latest biographer, Archbishop 
Healy, shows himself somewhat sceptical regarding the story 
which relates that once when some ruffians, after stealing 
and eating St. Patrick’s goat, swore in the presence of the 
saint that they were guiltless of the crime, they were con- 
victed on the spot by ventriloquistic bleatings of the devoured 
animal. Accounts concerning the origin of famous churches 
may succumb to criticism without injury to the dignity of the 
saints under whose invocation the edifices were raised for divine 
worship; and confidence in the patron’s intercession can have 
a less unstable foundation in the breast of the client. 

In the introduction to his latest instalment of his translation 
of The Acts of the Martyrs, Dom Leclercq relates an incident in 
point. When De Rossi was entering upon the labors which have 
thrown such floods of light upon hagiology, a prelate; afterwards 
Cardinal Capalti, addressed him in these terms: ‘‘ You are too 


intelligent not to know that all these old monuments which in- 


spire you with such enthusiasm have no histories but legends. 


‘Here, in Rome, at every step, our foot is upon some sacred 


souvenir, but one would be imprudent to lay too much weight 
on it. Fortunately the Church has taken care not to compro- 
mise herself. I myself am a canon of St. Mary Major. In this 


‘capacity every year I take part in the patronal celebration of 


this church, which occurs on the fifth of August. At matins 
we read a singular legend, according to which the Blessed Vir- 
gin appeared to Pope Liberius and indicated to him the site-of 
the future basilica, promising at the same time to mark the 
place by a fall of snow which would come the next day and 
remain unmelted on the desired place. This legend begins, in 
the office, with the words: Nonis Augusti, quo tempore in Urbe 
maximi calores esse solent. (On the nones of August, when the 
heat in the city is wont to be extreme.) We have it read in 
the choir, and we listen to it gravely. When we have returned 
to the sacristy, there is sure to be some canon to remark, as 
he mops his face: ‘In all that we have just listened to there 
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is only one word. of truth, but it is very true: Nonis Augusii, 
guo tempore in Urbe maximi calores esse solent.’ .Thus, you see 
usage maintains a lot of old stories which nobody believes. If 
you present them as true, you will pass for, not a fool, for that is 
not possible, but for a man lacking scientific honesty. If you 
throw them aside, there will be hypocrites to cry, scandal, and 
imbeciles to believe them; then trouble for you.” De Rossi 
did not follow the advice of the worthy cardinal, whose pre- 
diction of troubles in store for the great archzologist were fully 
realized. But our views on Christian antiquity have ‘been al- 
most revolutionized through the labors of De Rossi. 


II. 


Approaching the study of the part played by the writers 
in the production of errors, the learned Bollandist warns his 
readers that, under the term hagiographer, he does not mean 
to include all the writers who have ‘left us biographies of 
saints. Among them there are many who relate what. they 
have seen with their eyes, and touched with their hands; their 
writings are authentic memoirs as well as works of edification. 
Such men as Sulpicius Severus, Hilary of Poitiers, Fortunatus, 
Eunnodius, and many others, are beyond suspicion. No less so 
are many conscientious biographers of the Middle Ages and of 
later times. He concentrates his attention upon those writings 
which are of a factitious and conventional character, produced 
at a distance from the events they relate, and without any 
attestation. The greater number of them are anonymous in 
their origin, and offer no documentation or other authority. for 
the statements which they make. 

The first question, however, that is to be asked when sub- 
mitting to criticism biographies of this kind is: What literary 
form did the writer employ, or what kind of a composition did 
he mean to produce? In many instances he had no other in- 
tention than to convey a grave lesson in the form of a pious 
story. A numerous class of Lives and Acts are of this char- 
acter. The same idea is often repeated. One favorite story of 
this kind is that of the pious woman who enters a monastery 
disguised as a man; she is, in her monastic career, accused of 
a great fault: After her death her innocence is proved by the 
discovery of her sex. The heroine is called, in turn, Marina, 
Pelagia, Eugenia, Euphrosyne, Theodora, Margaret, and Apol- 
lonaria. In the course of time, the author’s intention was lost 
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sight of, and the stories became to the readers real histories of 
so many saints. Sometimes, instead of inventing a narrative, 
the author borrowed one from profane sources. Thus the tragic 
story of G£dipus was attached to several names besides that of 
St. Gregory—to an imaginary St. Albanus, a St..Ursius, and 
others. 

And, as we pursue this point with Father Delehaye, we 
come to a passage that renders very ridiculous the emphasis 
and the air of communicating a tremendous piece of informa- 
tion, which Mr..White assumes when he makes his remarks 
about infallibility having committed suicide when Barlaam and 
Josaphat were canonized by the Roman Church. ‘“ Who,” 
writes Father Delehaye, ‘‘ but knows that the Life of Saints 
Barlaam and Josaphat is nothing but an adaptation of the 
legend of Buddha? In the mind of the monk john, to whom 
we owe it, in its Christian form, it was nothing but a pleasant, 
lively tale serving as a vehicle for a moral and religious instruc- 
tion.”” Those who afterwards accepted that story as true, includ- 
ing Baronius, the compiler of the Roman Martyrology which has 
Papal approval, did not canonize Buddha. They simply took a 
fiction for a history ; a mistake which Father Delehaye shows to 
have happened in more cases than can be counted. Yet we are 
very sure that the learned critic has not ceased to believe in 
the infallibility of the Pope. 

But, while the hagiographer frequently intended merely a 
story, he usually meant to write genuine history. We must, 
however, remember that even the ancients of classic times had 
a very different conception of history from what that word 
stands for in the modern critical mind. They were much more 
preoccupied about literary effect than about exactitude in the 
relation of facts and detail. They aimed at interesting and 
pleasing the readers, with a general effect, rather than re- 
cording information strictly accurate in detail. They invented 
speeches for notable personages, and felt they had conceded 
all that was demanded by veracity when the speech was such 
as the man might have delivered on a given occasion.. The 
medizval hagiologist was not, certainly, more critical in his 
methods than the classic historian. He accepted all materials 
that lay to his hand, without much preoccupation concerning 
their veracity or authenticity, provided they were edifying, 
and redounded to the glory of the saint. When he had not 
sufficient data to construct a full-length, impressive picture, he 
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felt no scruple in supplementing, from his own imagination, 
the poverty of his sources. And, besides, the simple temper 
of these half-barbarous clerks lacked the first quality required 
for the exercise of the critical art, even in the lowest degree- 
They were not distrustful; they did not suspect that a written 
testimony might be mendacious, and that a plausible story might 
not betrue. In the Middle Ages the confusion between legend 
and history was perpetual; history meant whatever was related, 
whatever. one read in books. 

Just as the panegyrist feels that it is no part of his duty 
to dwell upon the faults or failures of his man, so, for the 
hagiologist, it was axiomatic that the eulogy. of a saint should 
not reflect the slightest trace of blame. ‘‘ There is,” says 
Father Delehaye, “a school of hagiographers who would fain 
expunge from the Gospels the denial of St. Peter, lest the au- 
reole of the first of Apostles might be tarnished.” Thus, owing 
to their imperfect conception of history, the writers of the 
Middle Ages, in all good faith, set down as fact many things 
which were not true. Besides, they knew that their writings 
would not be accepted by their contemporaries as articles of 
faith; “‘ hence the indignant denunciation, so frequent with them, 
of those who will refuse to believe what they say. It betrays 
the man whose conscience is not at ease.” 

So much for the temper of mind in which the biographer 
approached his task. What about the materials that he found 
provided for him? In the first place, he rarely tells us any- 
thing about the sources whence he drew his knowledge; often 
he displays a certain coquetry in hiding the origins of his 
knowledge. This data were to be found in annals, chronicles, 
historical inscriptions, and legends. But, the Bollandist ob- 
serves, it would be an error to suppose that a penury of sources 
proved any set-back to the hagiographer; or that they who 
furnished a generous supply of information to the reader were 
themselves well informed. Dwelling on The Acts of the Martyrs, 
he observes that it is a common error to believe that there 
existed, in Rome, during the persecutions, a body of notaries 
whose duty it was to collect and complete Zhe Acts of the 
Martyrs. When, in the fourth century, Pope Damasus placed 
his famous inscriptions on the martyrs’ tombs, the history of 
the greater number of these was unknown. But, centuries 
afterwards, with these inscriptions as texts, hagiographers com- 
posed long, circumstantial histories of the trial, condemnation, 
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torture, and execution of many a martyr. After the inscrip- 
tions of Pope Damasus, another source of inspiration was 
paintings, sculptures, mosaics, and other works of art. A fa- 
mous panegyric of St. Euphemia is nothing more than a de- 
scription of a series of frescoes. And many a strange history» 
we are told, owes its origin to some artistic fancy, or to some 
erroneous interpretation of an object of art. The celebrated 
St. Liberta, or Wilgefortis, represented as a bearded woman, 
nailed to a cross, sprang from a legend inspired by a crucifix 
with a tunic on the figure. 

Misinterpretations of ‘texts and inscriptions were prolific 
sources of errors. In the genuine passio of St. Fructuosus, 
written in Latin, the judge asks the martyr: “Are you a 
bishop?” “I am,” is the reply. To which the judge sarcas- 
tically retorts: “‘You were” (fuisti). A copyist mistook /uist: 
for fustibus, and inflicted a new torment on the saint, who, ne 
declared, was beaten with cudgels. 

The original acts of St. Macrina relate that, in the amphi- 
theatre, a lion having sprung upon her, sniffed her and with- 
drew. The medizval author of a hymn in the saint’s honor 
read adoratus for odoratus, and sings that the beast which came 
to kill remained to worship. There fall, on the same day, two 
feasts, that of St. Babylas and three children, and that of an- 
other St. Babylas with her eighty-four companions; the histories 
of the two groups differing only a little in detail. According 
to Father Delehaye, the origin of this duplication is an initial 
pair of consonants that was taken for a numeral. The mistake 
of the Spanish clergy relative to St. Viar has a parallel in that 
which established the cultus of the eighty-three soldier martyrs, 
by taking the abbreviation for the word mile, mi/., to stand 
for milites, soldiers. The multiplication of the companions of 
St. Babylas resembles the confusion which, Dom Leclercq tells 
us, happened with regard to Sts. Ursula and Undecimilla. The 
latter proper name was mistaken for undecim miillia, and gave 
rise to the legend of St. Ursula and her eleven thousand 


virgins. 
The more marvelous the story was, the more assured was 
its reception and popularity in those uncritical times. ‘‘It is,” 


says our author, “a fact established by a comparison of earlier 
documents and subsequent histories founded on them, that be- 
tween a purely historical document and a recast of the same, 
ornamented with imaginative developments, and stuffed with 
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fables, the public of the Middle Ages never hesitated. Almost 
invariably it is the less simple version that is presented in 
most manuscripts, and often, the original story survives in but 
a single exemplar. The word Sanctus, that in earlier times was 
applied as a term of courtesy to bishops, just as we use His 
Grace now, in the case of archbishops, often figured in an epitaph. 
The medizval writers understood the word in its more special 
sense; and “errors of this kind have secured to more than 
one obscure person the honor of popular canonization.” 

The tendency of the biographer to enlarge on his data will 
be sufficiently illustrated by two cases which Father Delehaye 
draws from times comparatively recent. When St. Bernard was 
preaching the crusade, in the neighborhood of Constance, he 
was insulted by an archer. As St. Bernard was advancing to 
impose hands on the sick, the soldier fell insensible on the 
floor, and remained there some time, unconscious. Alexander 
of Cologne, the narrator, adds: “I. was quite close to him 
when he fell. We called the abbot, and the unfortunate soldier 
could not rise till Bernard reached him, said a prayer, and 
helped him to his feet.” But a century later, Herbert, the 
author of a collection of the miracles of St. Bernard, Conrad, 
author of the Zxordium, and Cesarius, of Heisterback, affirm that 
the soldier was dead, and that St. Bernard restored him to 
life. 

' The original biographer of St. Elizabeth of Hungary relates 
that one day she took in a poor little leper, and placed him 
in her own bed. Her husband, hearing of the affair, rushed 
furiously into the room, and tore the covering off the bed. 
But then, says the biographer, “ the Most High opened the eyes 
of his soul to see in the leper the figure of Christ crucified.” 
This did not satisfy modern biographers, observes Father Dele- 
haye, who record that in the place where the boy had been, 
the husband saw a great bleeding figure of Christ crucified. 

Frequently the details at the disposal of the hagiographer 
were extremely scanty. Tradition furnished him with the saint’s 
name, his quality of martyr or confessor. He knew that some 
church was dedicated to him; yet an edifying life of decent 
proportions was wanted. Then the hagiographer very frequent- 
ly fell back upon conventional conceptions of the appropriate, 
There were stock schemata, only requiring a name to be fitted 
to them. Was the demand for a martyr’s life? The approved 
plan was ready to hand. First comes a description, more or 
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less detailed, of the persecution. The Christians are sought out 
everywhere; a great number fall into the hands of the soldiers; 
among them, the hero of the tale. He is arrested and thrown 
into prison. Brought before the judge, he confesses his faith. 
A dialogue ensues between him and the judge. He, frequently, 
delivers an eloquent discourse on the beauty of Christianity and 
the hideousness of paganism. These speeches are, says Father 
Delehaye, absolutely devoid of any vraisemblance, and would 
be more appropriately placed in the mouth of a preacher than 
on the lips of a prisoner in presence of a peremptory tribunal. 
The triumphant eloquence of the victim is set in high relief 
by the ignorance of the judge; unless, as sometimes occurs, 
the judge is credited with enough knowledge of Christianity to 
provide the martyr with an occasion to make some learned re- 
plies to arguments against the faith. The whole spirit of the 
story, with its elaborate, false rhetoric, our critic declares to 
be in glaring contrast with the simple dignity and brevity that 
characterize the genuine acts. The tortures, too, are piled up 
with all the profusion of a riotous imagination, without any at- 
tention to the limits of human endurance; for divine power is 
made to intervene, to prevent the martyr from succumbing, so 
that the biographer may enumerate all the sufferings canes re- 
collections of his readings can suggest. 

The particular quality or profession of a sauhaiine is seal 
calculated. There must be a different spiritual cast in the 
life of a bishop from that which is proper in the case of a 
monk. The naive piety of the Middle Ages could not believe 
that a man virtuous enough to adorn the episcopate could seek 
or covet the honor. Hence in writing a bishop’s life: ‘It is 
the correct thing to represent him as bowing his shoulders to 
the episcopate only when constrained by obedience; for if he 
_ does not resist, it is clear that he thinks himself fit for the 
office, and then, how can he be proposed as a model of humil- 
ity?” Is the personage a monk? ‘Then he must be con- 
spicuous for all the virtues proper to his state; and the writer 
runs no great risk in describing his fasts and vigils; his assi- 
duity in prayer and study. And, as it is especially by. mira- 
cles that God manifests the merits of his servants, one may 
take it for granted that the saint, whoever he is, has cured 
the blind, made paralytics walk, expelled demons, and so forth, 
and so forth.” 
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In his endeavor to supply the deficiencies of tradition, the 
biographer did not always resort to his imagination. Fre- 
quently he borrowed, frankly and boldly, from whatever stores 
contained materials suitable to his purpose. Sometimes he was 
eclectic in his methods, culling and gleaning over a wide field. 
Thus the Life of St. Vincent Magdelaire, under Father Dele- 
haye’s analysis, turns out to be a’sort of mosaic, composed of 
various pieces appropriated from a dozen different biographies. 
At other times hagiography was enriched with a new volume 
by the simple process of substituting a new name for an old 
one. ‘Thus, for example, the passio of St. Martina is literally 
that of St. Tatiana; St. Castissima has the same acts as St. 
Euphrosyne; while those of St. Caprias belong to St. Sym- 
phorianus. The group Florentinus and Julianus is identical 
with the history of Sts. Secundinus, Marcellianus, and Veranus.”’ 

The list of such duplications is so long that the author pro- 
poses some day to publish it. The catalogue, he says, will em- 
brace many pieces of much earlier date than the Middle Ages. 
For, during the fourth century, in Italy, and especially in 
Rome, foreign legends and histories were appropriated to the 
glorification of national saints. Thus the fassio of St. Laurence, 
even to its very details, is borrowed from that of the martyrs 
of Phrygia, related by Socrates and Sozomen; while that of 
St. Cassianus differs not a whit from that of St. Mark of 
Arethusa. The martyrdom of St. Eutychius, as reported by 
Pope Damasus, is neither more nor less than a reproduction 
of the martyrdom of St. Lucian; and the same pope’s version 
of the passion of St. Agnes has incontestable resemblances 
with that of St. Eulalia. We need not mention several in- 
stances cited by the author, of adaptation of profane stories. 

Were the biographer of a saint to resort to such methods 
as these, to-day, he would deserve and certainly meet with 
severe condemnation. But, before applying our standards of 
literary and historical probity to writers of those ages, besides 
taking into account the different conceptions of history that 
then prevailed, we must also remember that the hagiographers 
of that day had no polemical purpose. Then in Christendom 
there was but one religion. They were not guilty of deliber- 
ate deceit in order to sustain belief in the supernatural against 
the attacks of incredulity. Then faith was so strong that it 
overflowed into legend anc Aderglaube. The hagiographer’s 
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raison d’étre was not to stimulate a feeble faith, but to answer 
the demands of a robust, omnivorous appetite. A broadminded 
critic will reserve his censure for those comparatively rare 
cases of deliberate forgeries executed to further ambitions, cor- 
porate or personal, such as prompted the monk of Glastonbury, 
who re-cast the legend of Joseph of Arimathea, and the in- 
ventors of the apostolic legends associated with some French 
sees. The latter our Belgian Bollandist, less exposed to the 
reprisals of Gallic prejudices than was the author of L’Ajos- 
tolicité des Eglises de France, contemptuously dismisses with 
the remark: ‘‘We turn away from them in disgust, without 
ceasing to admire the simplicity of their dupes.” 

Summarizing the practical fruits of his study, the Bollandist. 
points out the one most precious for the Catholic apologist, 
and for all who come in contact with non-Catholic writings 
that make argument against the Church out of the unhistorical 
character of hagiographic literature. Briefly stated it is, that 
“The hagiographic legends of antiquity belong, incontestably, 
to popular literature. Not only do they carry no official stamp, 
but even what we know of their origin and formation gives us 
no guarantee of their historic value. The faithful found in them 
matter for edification. And their concern for them “extended 
no further.” To place an exaggerated confidence in all saints’ 
biographies indiscriminately is a mistake. ‘‘Some seem to ex- 
tend to the pious biographer something of the respect which 
we owe to the saints themselves, and this phrase so often re- 
peated: We read in the Lives of the Saints, by speakers who 
‘take no care to specify the name of the narrator, shows suffi- 
ciently that many seem to consider all hagiographers as incom- 
parable historians. Is there any need to dilate upon the in- 
jury done to the saints by citing, as their own proper words, 
the discourses which some obscure scribe has put into their 
mouth after having painfully evolved it from the depths of his 
own mediocre intelligence?” 4 

We may hope that an acquaintance, even at second hand, 
with this work, in which Christian faith and reverence are 
shown to be perfectly consistent with the most exact scientific 
spirit, may help to: remove some of our readers out of the 
class which “every day aggravates the misunderstandings be- 
tween history and poesy, and renders more acute the conflict 
between science and piety.” 











CATHOLIC TEACHERS AND EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 


BY THOMAS EDWARD SHIELDS, Pu.D. 


MET is admitted on all sides that our Catholic schools 
are conducted by teachers who are filled with 
zea] and devotion for their work. It is frequently 
pointed out that teaching is to them the work 
of a lifetime, a vocation; whereas, for too many 
of the public school teachers it is merely a means of earning 
a livelihood during the years that intervene between school- 
days and marriage, or, in the case of men teachers, a means 
of support during the years of preparation for one of the learned 
professions. Love of God and zeal for the salvation of souls 
are the motives of the one; whereas, financial compensation and 
‘success in this world are said to be the motives of the other. 
Nevertheless, it is sometimes assumed that our Catholic teach- 
ers are so filled with piety and religion, that their minds are 
so set on the things of the next world, that they become in- 
different to the achievements of science and to success in this 
world. It is even asserted, at times, that they are wedded to 
traditional methods and are apathetic towards educational prog- 
ress. 

Our teaching communities in many ways manifest their 
anxiety to keep abreast of the times. It is to be noted,in the 
first place, that they do not conduct our schools in the inter- 
est of book companies or according to any one rigid system. 
The teachers and the children are not being exploited in the 
interests of any machine. The curricula of these schools are 
arranged to meet the actual needs of the pupils who come to 
them. 

Our teaching communities are so modest, and they do their 
work so quietly, that the public at large is not aware of the 
splendid preparation that many of these teachers receive, nor 
does it sufficiently appreciate how anxiously the communities 
are striving to perfect their members in the duties of their 
sublime vocation as teachers. ; 

Many of the teaching orders have training schools in their 
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novitiates. The superiors realize the importance of suitable 
preparation for all those who are to engage in the work of 
teaching, and they would be glad to have all the members of 
their communities who are destined for this work complete a 
_ systematic course of study during their novitiate and the early 
years of their religious profession. 

It is true that under existing circumstances all these young 
religious cannot be kept in the training school long enough to 
complete the entire course. It frequently happens that prom- 
ising classes, doing excellent work, are thinned out as a result 
of urgent calls from the various schools conducted by the com- 
munity. The superiors are obliged, under the stress of cir- 
cumstances, to send out many of these young normal students 
as assistant teachers to share burdens that have grown too 
heavy, or to take entire charge of classes whose teachers have 
given out under the strain of overwork. But the remedy for 
this state of affairs is obvious. If more of our competent 
young men and women were encouraged to enter the teaching 
orders, the novitiate training schools would, in a few years, 
have large classes going through uninterrupted courses of study 
under competent and successful instructors. 

Our teaching orders look hopefully to this good time; mean- 
while they do all that is possible to render the time spent in 
the novitiate profitable, and to supply for the deficiencies in 
those who have been compelled to leave the novitiate training 
school before completing the regular course. The ablest teach- 
ers in the community are employed in the training schools, 
and the best avaiiable talent is brought in at times from nor- 
mal schools, colleges, or universities to give courses of lectures 
on special topics, and both the teachers and the pupils in these 
schools avail themselves, whenever feasible, of the advantages 
offered by correspondence courses. 

Some of the candidates of the teaching communities have 
taught with marked success in the public schools, while many 
others are encouraged to take courses in normal schools or 
universities before entering the order. These members help to 
keep the communities in touch with the methods employed in 
our public school system. 

The professional training of our religious teachers does not 
end when they leave the novitiate training school. In many 
communities all the teachers give from two to four hours a 
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day to the preparation of their class work, and they devote 
practically all of Saturday and Sunday to the reading and 
study that their school work requires. Every evening teachers 
of more experience help the younger teachers in the prepara- 
tion of their school work. After this has been done, the teach- 
ers assemble for model lessons, prepared by the supervisors or 
under their direction. The teachers submit their school work 
to the superiors and to one another for criticism; they expose 
their difficulties, ask advice, and discuss principles and meth- 
ods of education. There are regular Saturday classes for the 
younger teachers, who in this way follow, as far as possible, 
the courses of instruction that would have been given to them 
had they been able to remain longer in the training school. 
They are required to pass examinations at stated periods. In 
many instances the young teachers are required to forecast on 
Saturday their work for the coming week, and to submit their 
plans to the principal of the school or to the prefect of studies. 

In many dioceses the parochial schools are visited regularly 
by ecclesiastical supervisors, but in addition to this they are 
also visited. by the supervisor of the order to which the teach- 
ers belong. The supervisor spends several days in each school- 
room, while the teacher in charge gives a lesson in every 
branch which he or she is expected to teach. Besides giving 
private and general criticism of this work, the supervisor gives 
model lessons at the evening assembly of the community. 
Much of this work is rendered possible by the fact that these 
teachers live in community, whereas the public school teacher 
returns to her home after school hours, where she is isolated 
from the other teachers, with whom she has no intercourse, ex- 
cept during school hours and during occasional assemblies at 
stated intervals. How many teachers in the public schools 
find it possible to do any such work as that here outlined? 
Much of their time is consumed in the home duties, shopping 
tours, social calls, and amusements that fill up their free time 
and their holidays. 

But our teaching communities do much more than this for 
their teachers, They reach out beyond the resources of their 
own community for suggestions and for help. For example: 
A group of teachers from every Catholic school in the Arch- 
diocese of Philadelphia, except two whose situation renders 
them inaccessible, assemble every Saturday morning during the 
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school year in the Catholic High School to attend lectures on 
education. The course this year is on the psychology of edu- 
cation. Thirteen different teaching orders are represented at 
these lectures; the average attendance is about five hundred. 

During the first part of the present school year five hun- 
dred teachers from sixty-five of the largest schools in the Arch- 
diocese of New York assembled on Saturday afternoons in St. 
Stephen’s Hall to attend a course of lectures on the same sub- 
ject. Four or five hundred teachers from the various schools 
in the diocese of Newark are at present attending a course of 
lectures on the psychology of education on Saturday after- 
noons in Cathedral Hall, Newark. These three courses are 
given by a professor of the Catholic University. At various 
times during the year the teachers of the Catholic schools in 
Baltimore and Washington assemble for similar lectures. The 
teachers in many other cities are doing similar work, but they 
find it difficult at times to secure competent lecturers. In vil- 
lages and country places, and wherever the Catholic schools 
are scattered, there is, of course, an additional difficulty in as- 
sembling the teachers for lectures during the school year. 

The summer vacation is for the teaching communities a 
time of study. The younger teachers plan, or have planned 
for them, the courses of study which they must pursue either 
in private or in the regular classes that are formed for teach- 
ers in the novitiate training schools or in the summer schools. 

There is a very great variety in these summer schools. 
Some orders hold them in several of the larger convents which 
are conveniently located. The best teachers in the order and, at 
times, professors from normal schools, colleges, or universities 
give courses extending through six or eight weeks. Last 
summer one order in the East held six such summer schools 
besides their novitiate school. Subjects suited to the needs of 
elementary and grammar grade teachers, academy and high 
school teachers, and instructors ef music and drawing were 
treated, special attention being given in each of these cases to 
methods of teaching. 

In some dioceses a different plan is followed. In Los An- 
‘geles the teachers of the various communities assemble at Santa 
Monica for summer school’ work, which is continued for sev- 
eral weeks. The Bishop presides at all the sessions, gives 
regular lectures, and takes part in the work of the school. 
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Last summer two professors from the Catholic University gave 
daily lectures throughout the entire session of the summer 
school. The work of the Bishop and these professors was 
supplemented by other lecturers of note. Last summer the 
Archdiocese of Portland adopted a similar plan. It held the 
first session of its annual summer school during the latter part 
of July. This was attended by representatives of all the teach-. 
ing communities in the Archdiocese.. A professor from the 
Catholic: University gave twelve lectures on the psychology of 
education, and several other courses were given on special 
methods, on the teaching of music, etc. 

Work of this kind is ‘very general throughout the country. 
Where competent Catholic instructors are not available, pro- 
fessors from non-Catholic normal schools and universities are 
called in to give lecture courses. And where the Catholic 
teachers are unable: to have summer schools of their own, they. 
frequently take advantage of the summer school courses given 
to teachers in the universities. 

Another evidence of the eagerness with which the teachers 
of our Catholic schools reach out for everything that seems to 
promise help or improvement in methods of teaching is to be: 
found in the correspondence movement. During the past few 
years teachers in many of our communities have availed them- 
selves of the correspondence courses offered by several of the 
non-Catholic universities. 

A year ago a correspondence course in the psychology of 
education was offered by one of the professors of the Catholic 
University.. Notice of this fact was sent to a few communities 
who were known to be interested in this line of work. Inside 
of one month the number of applications sent in was so great 
that it was found unadvisable to deal with individual pupils. 
The correspondents were accordingly arranged in classes, of 
which there are at present some two hundred, numbering about 
four thousand teachers. These represent thirty-three different 
teaching orders and all grades of institutions. The teachers 
in parochial schools, high schools, academies, colleges, and the 
teachers and pupils of the -novitiate training schools in all 
parts of the country are taking this course. Much of the work 
done by these classes is of a very high order. 

It is, indeed, a matter of encouragement to all who are in~ 


terested in our Catholic schools. to find our teaching communi- 
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ties so eager to improve their methods, and so ready to accept 
suggestions. While these communities have their own tradi- 
tions, growing out of successful work in the past, and. their 
own methods, which have the sanction of long experience, 
they are not on this account unwilling to move forward. They 
go beyond their own order to the Catholic University and to 
all other available Catholic sources for suggestions and for help, 
They do not even confine themselves to this. While they 
themselves are intensely Catholic, and while the work of their 
schools is distinctively Catholic, they do not hesitate to call in 
prominent non-Catholic authorities on educational subjects for 
consultation and for lectures, and in many cases members of 
these communities take courses of instruction in non-Catholic 
universities. ; 

Within the last few years there has grown up in our pub- 
lic school system a widespread movement to secure a closer 
co-ordination of the schools of various grades. The. high 
schools are now very generally accredited to the universities. 
In this way the universities exercise a certain supervision over 
the general standing, the curricula, and methods of the high 
schools; while on the other hand the graduates of the high 
schools pass into the universities without examination. Many 
of our own Catholic high schools, academies, and preparatory 
colleges have found it advisable to establish similar relations 
with the neighboring universities. 

_The willingness of our Catholic teachers to look for help 
beyond their own order, or even outside the Catholic Church 
and her institutions, must not be taken as evidence of the sur- 
vender of principle, nor must it be taken to mean an aban- 
donment of anything which these teachers consider essential ; 
nor does it mean an express desire on the part of our schools 
or of our teaching communities to coalesce with non-Catholic 
systems of education. What it does prove is the earnest de- 
sire of our teachers to do their own work better; the desire 
that their graduates shall ‘be worthy competitors in every sphere 
of life with the graduates of other institutions. It also proves 
their broad-mindedness and their eagerness to avail themselves 
of whatever is best in the recent developments of science. 

The Catholic schools of this country have grown up during 
the past century under difficulties that to any but heroic souls 
would have proved insuperable. A’ Catholic population, poor 
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in this world’s goods, poured in from all parts of Europe, and 
spread out, over the vast territory of the United States, ming- 
ling everywhere with a far more numerous non-Catholic popu- 
lation. These people had to build their homes, to organize 
congregations, to erect churches, and to found and support in- 
stitutions for the care of the aged and the helpless, the waif, 
the otphan, and the foundling. They had to do their part in 
building up a public school system and to bear their full share 
of the burden of its support. 

When the teaching of morality and religion was banished 
from the public schools, it would have been comparatively 
easy for our Catholic people to have their children taught 
these subjects in the home and in the Sunday-School, but in- 
stead, out of their scanty means, they built up a vast system 
of Catholic schools. Nor were these large contributions out 
of slender resources their greatest sacrifice; multitudes of the 
brightest and best of their children relinquished the world, 
with all its tempting prospects, and devoted their lives to the 
work of Catholic education, which they have carried on in the 
face of many great hardships, springing from poverty and in- 
sufficient numbers. 

The explanation of al] this is not to be found in the as- 
sumption of a hostile attitude on the part of Catholics towards 
educational progress. Such an attitude, as we have seen, does 
not exist, and, even if it did éxist, it would not prove an ade- 
quate cause for the existence of our Catholic schools. 

Less than half a century ago it was deemed expedient, on 
account of the conflicting religious. tenets of the children, to 
banish the teaching of religion and morality from our public 
schools. The results of this experiment are now filling the 
minds of thoughtful people with alarm. Men and women in 
various parts of the country are organizing in the hope of 
finding some way to introduce the teaching of religion and 
morality into our public schools. They are slowly coming to 
a realization of a truth which Catholics have always main- 
tained. 

The deep-seated and ineradicable conviction of Catholics that 
the teaching of religion and morality cannot, without disaster, 
be separated from the teaching of other branches of knowledge, 
has created and maintained our Catholic schools. Catholics, no 
less than othefs, welcome every advance in knowledge, every 
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development in’ science, and every improvement in. educational: 
methods. All these things enlarge and enrich the child’s in- 
heritance, but they do not alter our convictions concerning the 
unitary nature of mental processes ‘and the: napenins value o the: 
teaching of religiori and morality. Cos . 

Each new truth that is developed. in the child’s conscious- 
ness, if it is to minister. to its well-being, ‘must be assimilated 
to that body of truth which has God and immortality for its ap- 
perception centres. The teachings of religion-and morality can- 
not be successfully added -during one ‘hour of the day or one 
day of the week to an education that is organized without 
reference to these fundamental truths. Religion and/morality, 
if they: are to be vital forces in man’s life, must constitute the 
mental atmosphere in which the mind and the heart of the 
child ‘develop. é; 

The builders of our Catholic schools have worked wonders 
in the past. The building and equipment of many thousand. 
schools constitute an enduring monument to their zeal and self- 
sacrifice in the cause of Catholic education. Our teaching com- 
munities have made for themselves a glorious record of 'prog- 
ress in the face of incredible difficulties. In spite of slender 
means and limited numbers, they have not contented themselves 
with mere routine teaching, but’ have eagerly reached out for 
everything that seemed to promise help or advancement. - Every 
available hour outside the schoolroom ‘has ‘been devoted to self- 
improvement, that their duties as teachers may - more wor- 
thily discharged. 

But our teachers are not'willing to rest on -their laurels. 
They know well that the future‘is full of difficulty. The gen- 
eral decay of religious belief-.outside the Church, the unsettled 
economic conditions of the country, and the growing social un- 
rest, make it clear to them that the need of Catholic education 
in the future will be even greater than it has been in the past. 
They realize, too, that if they are to continue to compéte.suc- 
cessfully with the public school system, the Catholic school 
system must be rounded out and completed by the development 
of high schools, colleges, and normal] schools, and by a closer 
c6-ordination of our schools of various grades, and above all 
that we must have a Catholic pedagogical literature in English: 
The Catholic Church is the richest storehouse in the: world ‘of 
the materials for the :history of education,’ and: her -organic! 
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teaching is incomparably-the most periect embodiment of the 
principles of education. The rich materials in these sources 
should. be placed within the reach of the splendid army of 
teachers -in our Catholic schools. To: non-Catholics also,- who 
appreciate the lessons of -history, every:contribution’ in this line 
should be welcome. In proportion as the past is more thoroughly 
understood, educators will come to realize, not only that the 
Church has been at all times the patron of learning,. but that 
she has exerted a wholesome influence upon the practice and 
theory of education. There is nowa fair prospect of develop- 
ing a Catholic educational literature which shall deal with actual 
problems. The reports of the Catholic Educational Association 
show that our teachers take the keenest interest in all matters 
connected with the work of the schools. In fact, it is a. hope- 
.ful sign—this annual, gathering of representatives:of our semi- 
naries, colleges, and parochial schools. It means more united 
-effort and more thorough co-ordination of our forces. It en- 
-courages discussion, and it brings about an exchange of views 
which must be beneficial to all our institutions. The time for 
sporadic or scattering endeavor is past. The common purpose 
that binds together our.Catholic teachers, and makes the strength 
of our Catholic system, is one with that for which the Church 
was founded. .It determines the attitude of our teachers toward 
educational progress, and it enables them to discriminate real 
advance from mere innovation. In their judgment, true progress 
‘is that which builds upon the foundations. of the past a struc- 
ture that is able, in its breadth and strength, to meet the needs 
-of the future. 
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Very recently Professor Bury 

LIFE OF ST. PATRICK. drew an able sketch of :St. Pat- 

By Bishop Healy. rick, as seen from without; now 
Dr. Healy gives us, from an in- 
side standpoint, a copious and exhaustive history of Ireland’s 
Apostle. The present work,* containing over seven hundred 
and fifty good-sized pages, embodies everything: of value that 
is known, or probably ever will be known, on the subject. Its 
chief excellence is the wealth of topographical lore which the 
learned author has brought to his task. His knowledge of the 
geography of ancient and modern Ireland has enabled him to 
throw light upon many points that the obscurities, and, in 
some instances, the conflicting testimony, of the ancient texts, 
have shrouded in darkness. The narrative of St. Patrick's 
journeyings is greatly enlivened by the Archbishop’s identifi- 
cation of the various places and Jandmarks in the modern no- 
menclature. 

An introductory chapter is devoted to the recital, accom- 
panied with a critical valuation, of the sources and authorities, 
which the author divides into three groups: the ancient, that 
antedate the Norman invasion; the medizval, which include 
all that is to be found up to the beginning of the sixteenth | 
century; and the modern, chief among which are the works of 
Colgan and of Usher. He relies, however, chiefly upon the 
ancient, for, he observes, these authorities, “if credulous in 
things supernatural, had no motive but to write the truth, so 
far as it was known to them, for the instruction and edifica- 
tion of posterity.” There was then only one Church, and they 
could have had no motive in representing St. Patrick to be 
anything else than what he was known to them—a great and 
successful Christian missionary of the Catholic Church. One 
of Archbishop Healy’s critics reproaches him for reproducing 
in his work the numerous miraculous narratives of the early 
writings: ‘For Dr. Healy, almost as much as for Muirchu or 
the other compilers of Patrician legends, the Apostle walks 
hidden in a cloud of miracles.” The same critic says: ‘ When 
we find him even insisting that a personage mentioned once, 
and once only, by Patrick as ‘a man named Victoricus’ must 


* The Life and Writings of St. Patrick. With Appendices, etc. By the Most Rev. Dr. 
Healy, Archbishop of Tuam. Dublin: Gill & Co.; New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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-have been the saint’s guardian angel, and quoting the Book of 
-Tobit to justify the perfect reasonableness of this supposition ; 
or citing the existence, at Gloon Patrick, of a stone with a 
mark in it, said to be the impression of Patrick’s knee, as clear 
evidence that the saint was once in the locality, we have no 
difficulty in settling the category to which this work, as a 
whole, belongs. It is hagiography, not: history.” 

The archbishop, however, has foreseen such strictures, and 
furnished a sufficient answer. Observing that the ancient Acts 
are, in the main, trustworthy, he adds: ‘‘Those who do not 
like miracles can pass them over; but the ancient writers be- 
lieved in them, and even when purely imaginary these miracu- 
lous stories have an historical and critical value of their own.” 
And: ‘‘Concerning the miracles related in most of the Lives 
the reader will form his own judgment. Some of the stories 
are, in our opinion, of their own nature, incredible; others are 
ridiculous; and several are clearly inconsistent with Patrick’s 
own statements in the Confession. But we cannot reject a 
story merely. because it is miraculous. The Confession itself 
records several miracles, and we are by no means prepared to 
say that St. Patrick was either a deceived or a deceiver.” It 
is quite true that Dr. Healy is a hagiologist—he writes pri- 
marily for the purpose of edification. But to assume that ha- 
giology and history are necessarily in sharp antithesis is gra- 
tuitous. 

Like Professor Bury, the archbishop rejects the opinion 
that St. Patrick was consecrated in Rome by Pope Celestine. 
He was consecrated by a prelate named Amator or Amatus, 
in a place variously called Eboria, Euboria, or Ebmoria, which 
cannot now be clearly identified. He disagrees with the Ox- 
ford professor on the question of Patrick’s birthplace, giving 
what seems to be conclusive evidence in favor of Dumbarton, 

Doubtless, as a result of the present revival of Celtic, to- 
gether with the immense attention that is now directed to the 
study of every branch of. early Christianity, a more scientific 
study of the conversion of Ireland will some day appear than the 
‘one which the learned Archbishop has produced. But there is 
no reason to expect that any subsequent work will supplant 
this Life with those. who will. wish to learn al] about the 
Apostle of Ireland, not in the interests of dry anes but 
from love of faith and country. 
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The Abbé Fouard’s work on ‘St. 

SAINT JOHN. John,* which -unhappily the dis- 

By Abbe Fouard. . _ tinguished author did not live to 

see published, is marked by a not- 

able departure from the previous volumes of the same pen. It 
is preoccupied with controversy. . Not that it is not character- 
ized by a tone of devotion and edification. The Abbé Fouard’s 
name is enough to assure us of that. But, toa far greater de- 
gree than any other of this learned student’s works, it is taken 
up with certain grave, critical problems which are now agitating, 
not only non-Catholic, but Catholic biblical scholars. This new 
feature of the Fouard series we incline to regret; for we are 
obliged to say that the venture which this volume makes into 
the heated arena of polemics has not an entirely .successful 
issue. The case which the author makes ‘out for the Johannine 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel is not thoroughly ‘satisfactory 
by any means. It would have been better either to have given 
a more exhaustive study of. the question, or to have quite 
omitted the examination of it. The capital point, for instance, 
of the trustworthiness of Irenzus’ testimony is despatched with 
a stroke of the pen. And surely every one who has read the 
modern assaults against the value of the Irenzan witness, nay, 
even every one who has ever studiously gone through the chap- 
ters of the Adversus Hereses itselt, will feel uneasy at so sum- 
mary a treatment of a prime factor in the momentous. Johan- 
nine dispute. Then we are given hardly a reference to the 
equally important problem of John the Elder; no notice is taken 
of the difficulties attending an Ephesine residence of the Apostle 
John;.and we are not. warned against attributing too much 
value to the apparently legendary story of. John’s immersion:in 
the caldron of burning oil. Moreover, in the chapters given 
to the Apocalypse, we discover no sign or mention of the 
latest critical activity respecting that mysterious composition. 
Not that we have the slightest fault to find with any book which 
interprets the Apocalypse piously and: peacefully; but since 
this book aims at’ being critical, we have grounds for submit- 
ting it to critical standards. And finally, we must express our 
regret that here and there a display of temper is manifested 
which tends decidedly to lower the dignity of the book. It is 
true, many men who depart. from traditional views are:led by 


* Saint John and the Close of the Apostolic Age. ..By the Abbé Constant Fonard.;. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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an unwholesome affection for novelty, and. are animated by pre- 
judice and self-conceit. But not all critical students are of this 
character; and frequently it: happens that» nothing short of an 
imperative dictate: of conscience obliges a man: to.sympathize 
with opinions which depart from the venerable heritage of the 
schools, Fortunately, the rather harsh expressions which this 
‘book applies to such men, are not numerous. It is too bad 
‘that there: should be even one. 

In thus animadverting upon the Abbé Fouard’s last work, 
we would not wish to imply that it does not possess the char- 
acteristic good qualities of its pious and able author. Its pages 
give a vivid description of the apostolic church; they enter 
with devout sympathy into the Christian. life of that early time; 
and they leave with the reader a fresh and clear impression 
of those old days of primitive simplicity. and fervor. It is a 
work which every one may take: profit and pleasure in reading. 


This is an attractive title; and those 

DARWINISM AND EVO- whom it may draw to examine the 

LUTION. little book that bears it* will not 

By Muckermann, S.J. be disappointed. The author’s pur- 

pose is ‘‘to offer to the educated 

Catholic niin, and especially to Catholic. students, a .clear 

and brief exposition of the true nature of Darwinism and Evo- 

lution. The author has achieved his purpose, as far as brevity 

is concerned; but it is difficult to be very brief and: very clear 
on a complex topic. 

Defining the position of Catholics towards evolution, Father 
Muckermann confines the term evolution to the theory of the 
development of species exclusive of man; it does not, there- 
fore, consider the origin of life, nor the origin of man. This 
restriction of the word evolution does not correspond with 
general usage. The impression is conveyed, by. Father Mucker- 
mann’s treatment, that those who apply the theory to embrace 
the descent of man from the lower animals, necessarily hold 
also the Darwinian principle of natural selection. But there 
are many evolutionists who reject. the principle of natura] se- 
lection as an explanation of the how of evolution, yet main- 
tain the evolution of man from the brute. . 

The question of the descent of man is examined from the 


* Attitude’ of ‘Catholics tomer Darwinism and Evolution, .By H. Muckermann, S.J. Sti 
Louis: B. Herder. 
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point of view of reason and of faith. It involves two ques- 
tions: Can we admit that the sou/ of man is derived from the 
brute? The answer of both faith and reason Father Mucker- 
mann shows to be: No. May the dody of man have been 
thus derived? Here one would wish that the author had ad- 
hered to the method he pursues in the question of the origin 
of animal species, and given, first, the answer of faith, then 
that of reason. Just what is the attitude imposed upon us by 
faith regarding this question is not shown, though, probably, 
this is precisely the point upon which educated Catholics and 
students would Jook for some light. 

What is the Catholic position regarding evolution? That 
is to say, evolution confined to the origin of species in the 
biological world below man. Faith, Father Muckermann ex- 
plains, leaves us free to believe, if we wish, that the various 
species now existing may have developed from a few original 
species. ‘‘Faith requires that, in any case, the first dawn of 
plant and animal life—for this alone is here taken into con- 
sideration—be ascribed, in some way at least, to the creative 
power of God.” “In the second place, faith has not decided 
whether plants and animals have been directly or indirectly 
created by God.” Here, again, one would wish for a more 
categorical and explicit treatment of the crucial question: Does 
faith forbid us to believe that the first germ of life was evolved 
from the non-living? Or, must we believe that life originated 
from a direct creative act? The above statements seem to 
imply that faith is satisfied provided we acknowledge. the in- 
direct creation of life. Yet immediately afterwards we read: 
‘It is a matter of perfect indifference, as far as faith is con- 
cerned, to maintain that the species of plants and animals 
now existing were originally created by God in their present 
state, or to hold an original creation of a few species which 
possessed the power of developing into others.” Here there 
seems to be an implied assertion that faith requires us to hold 
that life began by an act of direct creation. On the question 
of the origin of species (exclusive of man), Father Mucker- 
mann speaks in no uncertain tones: ‘‘The theory of evolution 
is not opposed to faith, nor does it contradict the principles 
of reason. On the contrary, being in full harmony with the 
Christian view of creation, it is supported by facts, the probable 
argumentative force of which can hardly be denied.” Here it 
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is instructive to recall the days, not so very long ago, when 
defenders of the faith opposed this doctrine as philosophically 
absurd, and in flat contradiction with the Mosaic revelation. 
Had it no other merit than that of presenting, in a compendi- 
ous form, some valuable scientific argument extracted from the 
fine work of Father Wasman, S.J., on the biological aspect of 
evolution, this little book would. be a useful addition to the 
library, all too scanty, of popular Catholic philosophy. 


While even the staunchest friends 
RECOLLECTIONS. of Mr. William O’Brien can. hardly 
ma Ste O’Brien. review his entire political career 
without finding occasional applica- 
tion ier the adage Humanum est errare, the harshest of his 
judges will willingly concede that in the long struggle for 
Irish rights, during the present generation, he has. always 
proved himself ‘‘a first-rate fighting man,” and splendidly con- 
tributed to the victories which Irishmen have won. Under the 
modest title of Recollections * he presents a somewhat sketchy 
autobiography of himself down to the Mallow election of 1883. 
-He tells his tale modestly and sincerely, without striving to 
‘‘put his best foot foremost,” and without any trace of bitter- 
ness towards opponents. Beyond the glimpses he gives us of 
his personal feelings and experiences, there are no revelations, 
‘no publication of secrets, and, it may be added, no original 
views upon the topics or the incidents that occupied men’s 
minds in the stormy decades of the seventies and eighties. 
‘Yet the volume, which is of generous: proportions, has not a 
dull page in it. There is an easy gaiety and donhomie in the 
style and spirit which recalls, faintly, to be sure, Renan’s Sox- 
-venirs ad’Enfance. Indeed, when reading the first chapters, 
dealing with childhood and college days, one suspects. that Mr. 
‘O’Brien has been unconsciously influenced by Renan’s account 
of his days in Tréguier.and Saint Nicholas du Chardonnet. 
Underneath the Celtic gaiety of the surface, and not very 
far underneath, runs the equally Celtic strain of sadness, the 
persistent tendency to recur to the note of Vanitas, Vanitatum, 
which is the common root of what is strongest and weakest in 
Irish character. We perceive it, for instance, in a note from 
his diary, when, in wretched health, and after losing almost 
* Recollections. By William O’Brien, M. P. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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all his family circle in one terrible week, he was.offered the 


dangerous honor of the editorship of United Ireland by Parnell. 
‘‘What is there to forbid. A life of ease and perfect con- 


tent, as far-as my surroundings go; more money than I have 


any use for; friends galore, if I would seek them, or if I would 
only not shun them; a creepy horror of the mean tragedies 
of Irish public life! Contra, the rebel blood within me; health 
so bad that prison or pandemonium can make it no worse; 
the ill-luck of Endymion in love, a lonely home from which 
the last dear figure is fading away at an awful rate; nothing 
whatever to live for, and a sense of the sorrow of life (and 
above all of Irish life).so oppressive that even a forlorn hope 
for our old race, and under the right man, seems bliss. 


-I have some ability of a sort, more or less hebetatéd by dis- 


ease and langour of body and soul. If I’could only be what 
I can be sometimes, I. might serve for something ina: poor 


country that has not'too much to choose from: There is-noth- 


ing that I am sure of except that.I. have a life to. risk, and 
that may be something, as things are shaping.” 

Risk his life he did in the desperate, indefatigable cam- 
paign that United Ireland fought against Dublin Castle and Mr. 
Forster. It was a. fight which largely aided to convert Glad- 
stone, and, eventually, contributed to. inscribe on the statute 
roll of England those rights of the Irish peasantry, for the 


proclamation of which Parnell and O’Brien and Archbishop 


Croke were denounced as enemies of the elementary principles 
of natural justice. By the way, one of the best chapters in 
the book is devoted to Croke, whom Mr. O’Brien knew in 
early childhood, when the future archbishop was a curate in 
Mallow. The stalwart, big-hearted, fearless prelate is painted 
in heroic size, physically and morally. The poftrait .of -Par- 
nell, too, though not complete, is suggestive, and, of course, 
much more sympathetic than that given by Davitt in his’ re- 
cent volume. Readers will, probably, muse over the following 
passage: ‘‘On religious topics Parnell was'closely reserved, 
and never disrespectful. Catholicism was the only form: of 
religion for which I ever knew him to betray any tenderness. 
When, in the smoking-room of the House of Commons, we 
were reading of the execution of Joe Brady and Tim Kelly for 
the Phoenix Park murders, he remarked very gravely: ‘The 
Catholic Church is the: only one that can make a man -die with 
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any real hope.’”’ And Parnell’s own belief on the subject? 
‘*The only positive opinion I ever heard him drop was once, 
after I had been inveighing against the insolent cruelty of the 
atomic theories, which Tyndall at that time had brought into 
vogue, and insisting what a gloomy farce they would reduce 
human life to, without the promise of immortality, he said 
softly, and with something like a sigh: ‘The only wmccptand 
aman can have is through his children.’” 

Mr. O’Brien dates his book from Mallow, ne he was 
born and passed his youth. To have fancied, then, that he might 
ever represent it in the British Parliament would have. seemed, 
both to himself and to all who knew him, the dream of a. 
lunatic. His subsequent election at this same Mallow was a 
sign that the day was over when Irish constituencies were 
either the appanage of a local aristocrat, or the providential 
provision made for some hungry lawyer, ambitious of a gov- 
ernment appointment. May he enjoy long years of peace and 
honor by his beautiful Blackwater. ; 


Fifty years ago this earnest ap- 
ANCIENT PLAIN SONG. peal* was made by the great artist 
By Pugin. ' who labored so successfully for the 
restoration of medizval architec- 

ture in England. When he waged his war against the mere- 
tricious modernities that powerful interests were then endeavor- 
ing to make fashionable in church building, he advocated, also, 
the restoration of the ancient ‘music concurrently with the 
ancient architecture. In this remarkable little paper may be 
found expressed, in an impassioned key, almost all the motives 
and arguments to be found in the letter of Pius X. on the same 
subject. The music that was to be heard then in Catholic 
churches, and that may be still heard in many, is denounced 
with a scornful vigor that loses none of its, point to-day. To 
quote: “The dedication of a modern Catholic church, as we 
have seen it occasionally announced, accompanied by a full 
band of music, and where bishops and dignitaries are exposed 
to the degradation: of. sitting in dumb show to listen to the 
interminable squalling of a few female professionalists and 
whiskered vocalists is a . . . ridiculous and inconsistent ex- 


* An Earnest Appeal for the Revival of the: Ancient Plain Song.. By A. Welby _— 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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hibition” Nowhere in the mass of pleadings that have been 
published recently on the subject, have what Pugin terms the 
monstrosities heard in many churches at Solemn Mass, been 
hit off more happily than in the following passage: “It is well 
known that the Kyrie is ordered to be sung nine times in honor 
of the Holy Trinity; modern composers utterly disregard the 
mystical symbolism of: the number, and multiply the supplica- 
tions to an indefinite repetition, merely to suit their notes. 
Again, the priest intones the Gloria after the old traditions, 
while the choir takes it up in a totally different manner. The 
Credo, so far from being a distinct profession of faith, as ordered, 
is a mass of unintelligible sound; and at the Sanctus, where 
the priest invites the people to join with angels and archangels, 
im one voice (cum una voce), in singing the Trisagion, a perfect 
babel of voices usually breaks forth, and the Ter Sanctus is 
utterly lost in a confusion of Hosannas, Benedictuses, and 
broken sentences all going together in glorious confusion, which 
scarcely ceases in time to enable the distracted worshipper a 
moment’s repose to adore at the Elevation. After a short 
pause, the din recommences, and this generally lasts till a 
thundering Agnus Dei begins. Whether it is in a spirit of 
pure contradiction that modern composers. have usually im- 
parted to the supplication for peace great clamor, it is impossible 
to say, but decidedly such is the case. Some of these composi- 
tions would be admirably adapted for a chorus of drunken 
revellers, shouting for wine outside a tavern; and if the words 
“Wine, give us more wine,’ were substituted for ‘Dona nobis 
pacem,’ we should have a demand in perfect accordance with 
the sound by which it is accompanied.” Though dead, Pugin 
yet speaketh appositely. 


The Catholic Church Hymnal* gives 

THE CATHOLIC HYMNAL. to the Church and to church mu- 
By: Tozer. sic a collection of hymns that will 

not be found wanting if submitted 

to the highest test of hymnody, poetical as well as musical. 
Gems abound inits pages. Dr. Tozer is well-known to church 
musicians. Successful in all the fields of musical composition 
where he has tried his talent; he has been particularly so in 
writing hymn-tunes, Not every musician has the gift of fur- 


* Catholic Church Hymnal, Edited by Dt. A, Edmond Tozer. New York: J. Fischer 
& Brother. 
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nishing good hymn-tunes. Nor should every one who plays a 
church organ or a convent melodeon feel called upon further 
to overload the market with ‘‘ new settings of familiar hymns.” 

We have had enough trash in the line of Catholic hymnody 
during the past quarter of a century. Ill-equipped poetesses 
and superficial musicians have collaborated on so-called hymnals 
heretofore without reproach. But the day is gone when such 
monstrosities as have appeared to form no inconsiderable por- 
tion of our Sodality and Sunday-School repertoires will be 
tolerated. We must have good hymnody or none. A very 
special talent is required to set to worthy music the majestic 
poems that Catholic hymnody can furnish. We think that Dr. 
Tozer has this talent, and we predict a large circulation for 
his latest volume. The hymns are arranged for use in sanctu- 
ary choirs, congregational singing, and Sunday-Schools. We 
recognize among the contributors to this hymnal the familiar 
names of two American masters, Rev. Alfred Young, C.S.P., 
and Victor Hammerel. 


This republication of The Diary of 

THE DIARY OF MARGARET Margaret Roper,* first published 
ROPER. some fifty years ago, has an addi- 

: tional interest since the beatifica- 

tion of Sir Thomas More. It is not, and does not pretend to 
be, a real diary. But it is founded on historical facts, and is 
a good imitation of the style of that day. The contents are 
an epitome of much of the detailed information that we pos- 
sess concerning the More household. The so-called Reforma- 
tion period in England has attracted very much attention in 
recent years; and everything that helps, as this delightful lit- 
tle book does, to show the character and motives of the tyran- 
nical, profligate king, who chiefly brought it about, and the 
utter worldliness of his supporters, is useful. Erasmus figures 
a good deal through its pages, and, perhaps, gets off rather 
easily. The “ orthodoxy ” which an editorial footnote, in disa- 
greement with an observation that was in the original text, 
allows him may be admitted; but he was certainly far from 
being an ideal Catholic. A merry, girlish note, which is struck 
at the opening of the diary, continues for some time through 
Mistress Margaret More’s jottings of the daily life, beginning 


*The Household of Sir Thomas More. By Anne Manning. Pp. 158. St. Louis: B, 
Herder. 
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with the return of her future. husband from abroad, in com- 
pany with Erasmus: “So soon as I had kissed their hands,: 
and obtained their blessings, the tall lad stepped forth, and. 
who should he be but Will Roper, returned from my father’s 
errand over seas! He hath grown hugely and looks mannish; 
but his manners are worsened instead of bettered by foreign 
travel; for, instead of his old frankness, he hung upon hand 
till father bade him come forward; and then, as he went his: 
rounds, kissing one after another, stopped short when he came 
to me, twice made as though he would have saluted me, and 
then held back, making me look so stupid, that I could have 
boxed his ears for his pains, especially as father burst out a- 
laughing and cried: ‘the third time’s lucky.’ ” 

Towards the middle of the book the shadow of the coming 
tragedy gradually steals over the pages, the last few of which 
relate’ Margaret’s stealthy journey by water to London Bridge, 
to bring away her father’s head from the spike on which it 
was exposed. Nowhere does the moral pathos of More’s story 
receive more tender expression than in the closing passage: 
‘‘Flow on, bright shining Thames. A good brave man hath 
walked aforetime on your margent, himself as bright and use- 
ful and delightsome as be you, sweet river. And, like you, 
he never murmured; like you, he upbore the weary, and gave 
drink to the thirsty, and reflected heaven in his face. I'll not 
swell your full current with any more fruitless tears. There’s 
a river whose streams make glad the City of our God. He 
now rests beside it. Good Christian folks, as they -hereafter 
pass this spot, upborne on thy gentle tide, will, maybe, point 
this way and say: ‘There dwelt Sir Thomas More’; but 
whether they do or not, vox populi is a very inconsiderable 
matter. Who would live on their breath? They hailed St. 
Paul as Mercury, and then stoned him and cast him out of 
the city, supposing him to be dead. Their favorite of to-day 
may, for what they care, go hang himself to-morrow in his 
surcingle. Thus it must be while the world lasts; and the 
very racks and screws wherewith they aim to overcome the 
nobler spirit, only test and reveal its power of exaltation above’ 
the heaviest gloom of circumstance. IJnterfecistis, interfecistis 
hominem omnium Anglorum optimum.’’ One is glad to see this 
little gem of literary art worthily treated by the printer and 
biader- A gegalt SasA Gal” we mo A sia 
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Franciscan literature * grows apace. 

FRANCISCANA The books written about the Pov- 

erello within a very recent period 

are sufficient to make a small library. In the first of the 
above-mentioned volumes that library acquires a really beau- 
tiful specimen of the book-maker’s art. Type, paper, binding 
are all of choice quality, while the colored illustrations are ex- 
quisitely artistic. And the author’s work is worthy of its 
charming dress. She is full of poetic feeling, and knows how 
to express it. She treats us to a delightful pilgrimage through 
the “ Valley Enclosed,” about twenty-five miles northeast of 
Florence, so rich with memories of St. Francis and of Dante, 
and full of institutions, monuments, and places associated with 
the names of the saint and the poet, as well as with the great 
Ghibelline house of Guidi, who were once lords of the valley 
and of the castles which still carry the mind back to the days 
of Guelph and Ghibelline. As each place passes in review, the 
historic incidents, the stories and legends connected with it, are 
recounted by our cicerone, whose knowledge of history and rev- 
erence for holy things are unbounded. She lingers long around 
the Rock of St. Francesco and La Verna, and gives a moving 
account of the service of the Stigmata, as performed in the 
monastery where the ancient Franciscan observance is carried 
out in all its primitive rigor. The book closes with a fascinat- 
ing chapter describing the present-day life of the peasant folk 
of the valley and the hill. We would fain reproduce her de- 
scription of the observances of the second of November, but 
the limits of space do not permit. It must suffice to recom- 
mend the work warmly to anybody who desires a literary treat. 
Mr. Hutton’s Cities of Umbria is of the same character and 
quality as Zhe Casentino. He takes us, successively, through 
Perugia, Assisi, Spello, Foligno, and various other cities, till 
we reach Urbino. A section of the book is devoted to a criti- 
cal account of the Umbrian school of painting; another con- 
* The Casentino and Its Story. By Ella Noyes. Illustrated by Dora Noyes. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. The Cities of Umbria. By Edward Hutton. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. The Seraphic Keepsake: A Talisman against Temptation. Written for Brother Leo 
by St. Francis of Assisi; also his Words of Counsel and Praise of God Most High. Printed in 
fac-simile from the Saint’s Handwriting and set forth in English by Reginald Balfour, of the 
Third Order of St. Francis, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. The Writings of St. Francis of Assisi, Newly translated into English with an In- 
troduction and Notes. By Father Paschal Robinson, of the Order of Friars Minor. Philadel- 


phia: The Dolphin Press. 
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sists of short: lines of Joachim de Flore, St. Francis of Assisi, 
Brother Bernard, and Brother Elias. Mr. Hutton devotes much 
of his time to historical retrospection, from the religious point 
of view; some of his chapters are really thoughtful essays on 
medizval history, which he attaches to the name of some _per- 
sonage whose memory is recalled by a place or a picture. 
Though his point of view is from outside the Catholic Church, 
and he consequently sees things in what we consider a distorted 
perspective, he is not an unfriendly or unsympathetic critic ;. 
and frequently pays a glowing tribute to things Catholic. The 
author seems loath to condemn positively M. Sabatier’s view, 
that St. Francis was ‘‘a kind of divine schismatic, an amiable 
Martin Luther, at least in his intention, accusing the Church, 
rather by his conduct, it would seem, than by his teaching, of the 
betrayal of mankind into a kind of slavery from which he, the 
little poor man, would set it free.” Mr. Hutton expresses an- 
other view—St. Francis was not the embodiment of a destruc- 
tive principle: ‘‘ He was not concerned with the tremendous. 
policies of the Catholic Church, but, in the dust and dirt, he 
found the lilies of her love. For, the real revolution for which 
St. Francis worked was a resurrection of love among men.. 
He too, with St. John, seems ever to repeat: ‘ Little children,. 
love one another.’ It this ancient and orthodox teaching may 
confound the Church, then, indeed, was he her enemy; but he 
who loved even the poorest and most wretched, would have 
been the last to embrace that Mother who had taught him all 
he knew, and introduced him, as it were, to him who was ever 
his pattern, in any hasty or ridiculous anathema.” 

A perusal of this work suggests the reflection that there is- 
present need for a thoroughly critical Catholic history of St.. 
Francis and his age, that will put at rest, definitively, those non- 
Catholic interpretations of the Franciscan movement which pro- 
fess to find in it a revolution against the Church. That there are 
lovers and followers of St. Francis, capable of undertaking the 
work, is evident from the scholarly character of the two vol- 
umes just published, one by Mr. Balfour, the other by Father 
Paschal Robinson. The purpose of the first is to vindicate the 
authenticity of three documents that claim to come from the 
pen of St. Francis; that is, the Words of Counsel—a letter 
written to Brother Leo; The Praises of the Most High God, 
written also for Brother Leo; and Zhe Blessing, which Brother 
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Leo wore as ‘a talisman against temptation till the end of his 
life. Father Paschal Robinson’s study is of wider scope. It 
consists of .a critical appreciation of all St. Francis’ writings; 
and shows thorough acquaintance with whatever bears on the 
subject... In a later number of THE. CATHOLIC WORLD we will 
give a more extended notice of this last work. 


_ Three volumes* of this undertak- 

POLITICAL HISTORY OF ing have appeared. The first in 
ENGLAND. chronological order, covering frcm 

the Norman Conquest to the death 

of King John, is from the pen of Mr. George Burton Adams, 
professor of history in Yale University. It was ready for pub- 
lication in March, 1905, but was not issued till October. The 
second volume is the work of Mr. Tout, psofessor of medizvel 
and modern history in the University of Manchester; it reaches 
from the accession of Henry III. to the death of Edward III. 
The other volume is the tenth of the series, and one of special 
interest to American readers, as it embraces the pericd ex- 
tending from the accession.of George III. to the close of Pitt’s 
first administration. It is not possible, within the space per- 
mitted us, to offer anything apprcaching a detailed appre- 
ciation of these three large, closely-printed books, written in 
the fashion approved, to-day, by historical students, of which 
extreme ccndensation is the predominant feature, and in which 
all ornamental diffusiveness and unnecessary digression are se- 
verely shunned. Suffice it to note a few of the characteristics 
which distinguish it from its predecessors. As the title indi- 
cates, its chief purpose is to record the political development 
of the country, taking into account, only so far as they bear 
on this theme, everything that relates to religion, social and 
economic conditions, and foreign relations, diplomati¢ ard mar- 
tial. The immense quantity of material that has recently be- 
come available for the historian will increase the size of the 
work far beyond the limits of a plan on the scale of Lingard. 
References to authorities by footnotes are very rare. Instead, 
at least in these present volumes, there are appendices citing 
the chief sources and authorities, with, in most cases, a criti- 
cal appreciation of their value. An inspection of these lists 


* The Political History of England. In twelve. volumes. Vols. II., III., and X. Edited 
by William Hunt, D.Litt, and Reginald L. Poole. New York: Lorgmans, Green & Co. 
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reveals how many resources are opened to the historian which 
were hitherto unknown. Yet, on several points, we have com- 
pared these pages with Lingard, and have had the satisfaction 
of observing that the accuracy, honesty, and scholarship of the 
Catholic historian come creditably out of the ordeal to which 
fresh research subjects them. It is also a satisfaction to ob- 
serve that on the matters in the first two volumes, where Cath- 
olic susceptibilities are, naturally, alive—the struggles between 
the Church and the Norman Kings, the characters of St. Anselm, 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, and other churchmen—the authors 
evince a freedom from that spirit of bigotry and the domina- 
tion of prejudices and prepossessions, which, too often, have 
rendered non-Catholic contributions to English history con- 
firmation of the saying that “history is a conspiracy against 
truth.” Of the tenth volume we purpose to give a more de- 
tailed notice in THE CATHOLIC WORLD for May. 


This volume* is a collection of 

THE PARDONER’S WALLET. mildly satirical essays, chiefly on 
By Crothers. some of the minor weaknesses and 
pardonable foibles that we all per- 

ceive among our best friends, and that our best friends, proba- 
bly, regretfully observe in us. In some instances, Mr. Crothers 
takes for his game sectional characteristics and prevalent fads; 
and he shoots very straight, though he does not employ a 
deadly kind of ammunition. His humor is quiet, and some- 
what academic, more akin to that of the Autocrat of the. Break- 
fast Table than to the brand furnished by the contemporary 
rabble, that relies for its effects upon an unlimited use of slang 
and a drunken profusion in the matter of capital letters. He 
can bring a smile by the unconventional employment of a 
word or phrase, or an unexpected simile or metaphor. More 
frequently it is in the understatement of a suggestive thought. 
For instance, after observing that formerly in America the 
prejudice against the Jews derived its strength from religious 
feelings, as illustrated in a Calvinistic hymn, which he quotes, 
he adds that “‘in these days the anti-Semites are not so likely 
to be angry while they sing, as while they cast up their ac- 
counts.” A good piece of sustained humor consists of a series 


* The Pardoner's Wallet. By Samuel McChord Crothers.- Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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of lessons in logic given in terms of gardening, when the fal- 
lacies are treated as vegetables, and where Mr. Crothers pokes 
a little quiet fun at our resolute pedagogists. 


A considerable proportion of the 

PRACTICAL PEDAGOGY. current publications on the sub- 
By the Brothers of the Chris- ject of pedagogy is of a kind to 
tian Schools. justify the scepticism which many 
practical educators entertain as to 

the wisdom of assigning to this study the exalted position it 
now occupies in the national curriculum of training for teach- 
ers. Book after book is coming forth full of ill-matured and 
untried theories, laid down with an air of dogmatic finality. 
Elementary facts of infantile nature, known to every mother 
since the dawn of civilization, are expounded with a parade of 
psychological profundity that recalls the lessons on the alpha- 
bet given by the professor of philosophy to M. Jourdain. The 
ordinary resources of our tongue seem to be too limited for 


the expression of scientific pedagogical thought. New terms. 


are manufactured of such a kind that they might prompt John 
Bull to ask himself, whether, to the list of his economic griev- 
ances, he may not add that now, even his language—if peda- 
gogic literature represents it fairly—might bear the odious stamp, 
made in Germany. Not all recent works of pedagogy are open 
to this criticism. Some are characterized by a combination of 
scientific thought and practical good sense. Yet scarcely one, 
even of the best, but labors under a serious defect. That de- 
fect consists in this, that, while scientific pedagogy professes to 
lay down rules for teaching and development, mental and phy- 
sical, based on a sound psychological analysis of the child’s 
mind, two paramount psychological facts are slighted; one is 
treated insufficiently, the other, as a rule, not at all. The prob- 
lem of moral training is treated inadequately, that of religious 
training is ignored. Yet Positivist and Evolutionist admit, nowa- 
days, that the religious impulse, tendency, instinct—cal] it what 
you will—is an essential constituent of human nature, and in- 
timately entwined with the moral fibre. That writers who un- 
dertake to provide works of instruction and training for the 
teachers of the nation are compelled to eliminate fiom the 
scope of their task the most essential of its features, and, in 
consequence of this exclusion, to treat another of the predomi- 
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rient factors ina superficial, fragmentary fashion, is an admis- 
sion that the national system of elementary education is wce- 
fully defective. 

Having dwelt on the shortcomings that are viii in 
works of this character, we may sum up our view of the volume 
issued by the Christian Brothers* by saying that, on each of the 
points mentioned, it contrasts strongly with them. It is the 
result of a long and widely-tried system that has been approved 
by success. It treats, as fully as may be done in a small book, 
every side of elementary education—the principles which regu- 
late the physical, the mental, and the moral development of the 
young; the school and its organization; the equipment, the 
duties, and the methods of the teacher; the special methods 
proper to the teaching of the various branches. The treatment 
of each topic is systematic, minute, and, above all, practical. 
And one is comforted to find that the general gist of the book 
indicates that the Christian Brothers, like Professor Miinster- 
berg, are of the conviction that the first qualification of a 
teacher ought to be, not an acquaintance with the history of 
pedagogy, or a wide reading in works dealing with psychology 
and the evolution of civilization, but a thorough knowledge of 
the matter which he teéaches. ’ 


' Miss Dunbar has completed her 
SAINTLY WOMEN. useful work ¢ with the same scru- 
By Dunbar. pulous care in making it exact and 
- complete as characterized her first 
volume. Scarcely one saint’s name, that is to be found. .any- 
where in ecclesiastical history, the Acta Sanctorum, or other 
hagiographical treasure-house, down to a comparatively late 
date, but receives notice here ;: and those of importance are ac- 
corded a goodly share of space. We. have found the references, 
as far as we have beem able to verify them, exact and.cor- 
rect. The list of feasts. and chief shrines. consecrated.to each 
saint will be very serviceable. for consultation. The. details 
furnished. are related'in a simple, reverent fashion, without any 
attempt‘at criticism or personal comment. No Catholic library 
ought to*be without this useful work. 


* Elements of Practical Pedagogy. By the Brothers of the Christian Schools.’’ New York: 
La Salle Bureau of Supplies. ‘ 
: tA Dictionary of Saintly Women. By Agnes C. Dunbar, In two vols. Vol. II. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
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The writer of this compact little 

LOUISIANA. ' yvolume,* which forms one of the 

By Phelps. American Commonwealth Series, has 

: produced a clear, comprehensive, 

and yet concise history of Louisiana, from the first exploration 

ofthe Mississippi Valley down to the withdrawal of the federal 

troops by President Hayes, in 1877, an act which marked the 

close of the Reconstruction period. The work bears the stamp 

of originality, not that it offers any fresh facts to the student, 

but rather because of the appreciations which it gives of many 

events and movements. The writer is a Southerner, and ex- 

presses his sympathies, though not in a way that -would cast 

the stigma of partiality on his judgments. Admirers of Ben- 

jamin Butler, perhaps, might pass a more severe judgment on 

some of the pages. The whole ‘‘ Carpet Bag’”’ administration is 

characterized in terms much less euphemistic than those employed 
in current text-books that originate from Northern sources. 


Notwithstanding the restrictions 
THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. which M. Fabre, the eminent criti- 
cal student of Christian literature, 
sets to his admiration for monasticism, his volume on the 
bookt which he calls, “with Joan of Arc, the eternal glory 
of the Middle Ages,” is a labor of love. He has taken in- 
finite pains to produce a faithful translation, which he illus- 
trates with numerous critical and historical notes.. He gives 
an introductory chapter seldom found in modern versions, be- 
cause it exists in only a few of the Latin manuscripts. He 
affirms that the fourth book, for reasons which are very strong, 
is no part of the original Jmitation. The question of authorship 
is' discussed with great acuteness. Relying chiefly on internal 
evidence, M. Fabre peremptorily excludes the name of Gerson. 
The passage in the third book, where the author of the /mita- 
tion watns his reader against the jealousies,' rivalries, and dis- 
putes of the schools, satisfies M. Fabre that the writer was 
neither a Dominican nor a Franciscan. -The great number of 
Gullicisms in the Latin he considers a proof that the author’s 
© Louisiana : A Record of ‘Expansion. By Albert Phelps. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ; : - 
+ L'Imitation de Jésus-Christ. Traduction Nouvelle Précédée d'une Introduction ;- suivie 


d'une nomenclature des emprunts de /'/mitation, etc. Par Joseph Fabre. Paris: Félix 
Alcon. Of The Imitation of Christ, Four books. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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native and familiar tongue was French; in brief, M. Fabre 
reaches the conclusion that the work was written by a French 
Benedictine, in the thirteenth century, between 1228 and 1278. 
A complete list of the texts and phrases, borrowed from 
the Scriptures and elsewhere, is given, with references to the 
sources. M. Fabre notes that, while the /mitation has two 
citations from Ovid and Seneca, it has none from the Fathers 
of the Church, or from the scholastics, and but one from the 
mystics of the Middle Ages, that one being from St. Francis 
of Assisi. 

The sumptuous edition of the Jmitation just issued, in Eng- 
land by Keegan Paul, French & Co., in America by Herder, 
will delight the artist and the book-lover. It is printed on 
exquisite hand made paper, in small folio size. The initials of 
the chapters and tailpieces are direct reproductions, of fine 
execution, from French originals of the fifteenth century. It 
is bound in soft, rich chamois. When one takes it up and 
turns the pages, one realizes something of the connoisseur’s 
thrill when he has stumbled on a treasure. As the edition is 
limited to five hundred copies it will, no doubt, be quickly 
exhausted. 


Every one interested in Oriental 

THE RELIGION OF THE studies knows how great an au- 

' EGYPTIANS. thority in Egyptology is held by 
By Steindorff. Georg Steindorff, of Leipsic, and 
consequently will appreciate how 

valuable a sketch of ancient Egyptian religion * coming from his 
pen must be. This is a small volume for so large a subject—it 
numbers only 172 pages—and naturally it omits many details and 
typical illustrations which one would wish to see. Especially de- 
sirable would be a few more examples of Egyptian mythology 
and a few more pages of quotation from the old literature that 
has come down to us. But as to the value of what Professor 
Steindorff has given us, there can be but one judgment. It is 
interesting in manner, and constructed on the best plan of ad- 
vanced scholarship. The development of Egyptian , religion, 
from its primitive form of local cults to its completion as a 
national system; the marvelous movement toward monotheism, 


* The Religion of the Ancient Egyptians. By Georg Steindorff. New York: Putnam's 
Sons, 
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that begins and ends with Amenophis IV.; the growth of 
magic, and the formation of that striking eschatology, are set 
before us in a masterly manner. 

We cannot conclude our recommendation of this book with- 
out a word on the immense importance which the comparative 
study of religions is now assuming. Already the literature of 
this new science is beyond any one man’s control, and its in- 
fluence upon contemporary thought has been profound. Our 
seminaries will commit an unpardonable sin if they continue 
to neglect this department of human knowledge. This science 
is not a matter of mere archeology; it is not an amusement 
which consists in reviewing the grotesque mythologies of pa- 
gan peoples. It is a science rather which is being brought to 
bear vitally upon the Bible, and upon some of the fundamental 
concepts of Christian faith. And unless Christian students be- 
come well acquainted with it, it promises to be as deadly a 
weapon as that higher criticism which once was ridiculed, and 
which Bossuet in its very beginnings contemptuously despised, 
but which has changed to a greater or less extent the reli- 
gious views of Christendom. 


Il Padre Salvatore Minocchi is one 

THE PSALMS IN ITALIAN. of the very foremost men in the 
By Fr. Salvatore. new intellectualist movement in 

Italy. As editor of the Studi 

Religiost, and as the moving spirit in the Societa di S. Geronimo, 
he is doing great and permanent work for the revival and devel- 
opment of higher studies, and especially biblical studies, in 
Italy. He is well fitted to do this, being an expert Hebraist, 
and thoroughly: acquainted with the literature of Scriptural 
criticism. Consequently, it goes without saying that his new 
translation of the Psalms* is a work of admirable and honest 
scholarship. The translation is excellently made; and in the 
printing is divided into proper stanza form. One fine point of 
detail lies in the retention of the word Jahvé, instead of the 
usual translation, God. Every modern translation of any part 
of the Old Testament ought, in our judgment, simply to trans- 
literate, but not to translate this name of the Deity. In a brief 
but pithy introduction P. Minocchi says that although a few of 
the psalms are pre-exilic, still in substance these songs repre- 


_  *I Salmi,. Tradotti dal Testo Originale E Commentati:‘Da Salvatore Minocchi, Roma: 
F, Pustet. 
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sent the national and religious thought of the Hebrews. after 
the Babylonian captivity. We wish for this work a wide cir- 
culation, even in America. 


This is the record of an heroic 

LIFE OF THEOPHANE Frenchman,* who suffered death 

VENARD. for the Christian-faith, in Tonquin, 

in 1861. The greater part of the 

narrative is autobiographical, being made. up. of .Father Vénard’s 

letters. These are written in the most artless style, yet are 

most perfect chronicles of events, and especially of the martyr’s 

interior life. We have seldom read a book more touching. If 

the blood of the martyrs is the seed of Christians, so are their 
words the inspiration of missionaries. 

Father Walsh, in republishing this valuable little work, with 
his own notes, has rendered good service to the holy cause he 
so earnestly advocates. We only wish we had an American 
Seminary for foreign missions, into whose holy precincts this 
book would attract noble-hearted young men to emulate the 
Venerable Vénard, and perhaps share his martyr’s crown. 


Students of social conditions, and those who long for the 
awakening of the Social Conscience, look with favor on the 
tapidly increasing amount of fiction which has a social mission. 
Miss Billyt+ is an addition to that literature which contains a 
useful lesson pleasantly imparted. 

A minister, who has suffered reverses, moves his family to 
a relatively. poor neighborhood, where a careless tone prevails 
and no one feels interested in the general welfare. Miss Billy, a 
daughter with impulses and insight that make for leadership, 
becomes a centre of authority in the neighborhood, awakens 
interest in civic improvement, and changes the face of the earth. 
She occupies the stage nearly all the time, but she never lacks 
interest. Many phases of character are introduced in collateral 
heroes and heroines, and not a few interesting situations are 
worked out. The story is. pleasant and cheering and it con- 
tains a lesson that we all need. 


:*A Modern Martyr: Théophane Vénard (The Venerable). Translated from the French 
by Lady Herbert. Revised and annotated by Rev. James Anthony. Walsh, Missionary Aposto- 
lic. Boston: Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 75 Union Park Street. 
°° + Miss Billy: A Neighborhood Story. By’Edith Kelley Stokely and Marion- Kent Hurd. 
Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. 4 














Current Events. 


The fact that comparatively little 

Russia. has, of late, been said about Rus- 

| sia might be taken as an indica- 

tion that it has passed into the condition of those countries 
which have no history, and therefore it might be thought that 
things were prosperous; the saying is, however, only partly 
true; for oppression and evil-doing may become so much the 
rule that the record of it ceases to be news. To a certain 


extent this, for the last few weeks, has been the case in the. 


Tsar’s dominions. The so-called constitutional government has 
continued the repressive measures which were, if not excusa- 


ble, at least explicable in the midst of the revolutionary upris-’ 


ings. 

The spirit of these measures is disclosed in a telegram re- 
cently sent by M. Durnovo, the Minister of the Interior, to the 
Governor-General of Kieff: ‘‘I earnestly request you 
to give orders that all rioters should, in case of resistance, be 
destroyed without mercy, and in case of resistance their houses 
burnt. It is necessary to use every severity in order to check, 
once and for all, the spread of the revolt which threatens to 
imperil our State. As things are, this is the only way of re- 
establishing the power of the authorities. Arrests lead to noth- 
ing, inasmuch as it is impossible to try hundreds of people. 
It is necessary that the soldiers should be penetrated with the 
above instructions.” 

Such is the paternal government of the “ Little Father,” 
even after the Manifesto of October 30, by which freedom was 
solemnly granted. All who offer resistance are not even to bé 
imprisoned, much less tried, but to be shot down by the sol- 
diery. It is not surprising, therefore, to read that a few weeks 
ago some fifty Cossacks, with gunners, entered a village in the 
province of Kherson and knouted eightéen peasants. One of 
the peasants went mad, and others were left dying, while an 
_,onlooker became insane with horror at the sight of these bru- 
talities. Here there was no question of ‘resistance—all that 
the peasants had done was to re-elect representatives of the 
commune, who were not acceptable to the authorities. This 
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is not an isolated case of interference. A deputation of peasant 
organizations to M. Count Witte complained of the dispersal 
of their meetings, and declared that the local authorities were 
coercing them in the choice of delegates to the primary electoral 
colleges. 

The character of the government’s activity, and the progress - 
of Russia toward the reign of law and order, may be judged 
by the following statistics of events which took place in the 
month ending February 7. During this month 78 newspapers 
were suspended, and 58 editors arrested; a state of siege was 
proclaimed in 62 places, and a minor state of siege in 34; the 
number of people summarily executed, not including the Mos- 
cow repressions, was 1,400; the number of political arrests in ‘ 
St. Petersburg was 1,716, and in Russia proper 10,000. Tem- 
porary prisons were opened in 17 towns; in many places no 
room can be found for the large number of prisoners, and they 
have had to be deported to Siberia or elsewhere. A score of 
workmen’s cheap restaurants in St. Petersburg were closed, in 
order to prevent the unemployed from obtaining relief. Thirty 
millions worth of property has been destroyed, it is estimated, 
in agrarian outrages, due to misgovernment. A priest has 
been arrested fora sermon, in which he declared that the land 
belonged to God. These and many other similar occurrences 
show that M. Count Witte’s idea of liberty is somewhat strange. 

In view of these events, it is becoming hard to know whether 
to rejoice or not at the fact that he still remains in office. Ru- 
; mors have been current that he had resigned, or had been 
; dismissed. One of his colleagues has gone; but the most ob- 
jectionable—M. Durnovo—has been retained. On the other 
hand, when we remember that in Russia there are some 120 
‘ millions of people, it is possible to believe that the greater 
number are satisfied, and that in the midst of this vast multi- 
tude there may be some who have, in the best interest of this 
greater number, to be treated with great severity. In fact the 
Anarchists and Nihilists of Russia—although the victims of great 
oppression—only suffered what they tried to inflict upon others, : 
and those innocent people. And while many newspapers have 
been suppressed, a considerable latitude of discussion is allowed. 
On the question of the meeting of the Duma, tor example, free- 
dom of criticism could hardly have been greater, one of the 
papers expressing the opinion that the Duma was a kind of 
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Humbert’s safe, intended to encourage foreign i to 
loosen their purse-strings once more. 

Another Imperial Manifesto has been published, reorganizing 
the Council of the Empire, introducing into it an elective ele- 
ment, and defining its powers, as well as those of what we may 
call the Lower House—the Imperial Duma. The Council of 
the Empire in future will consist of an equal number of elected 
members and of members nominated by the Tsar, so that with the 
Upper House to so large an extent elected, and the Lower House 
wholly so, the new Constitution is in appearance more demo- 
cratic than the English. Both assemblies are to have equal 
legislative powers; bills are to pass. both houses before being 
presented to the Tsar. If, while the sittings of the Duma are 
suspended, legislative action should be necessary, power is re- 


served to the Tsar to make the laws which necessity requires; _ 


those laws are, however, to have no lasting force, unless the 
Duma, within two months of the resumption of its sittings, 
gives to them its approbation. Moreover, no laws of this kind, 
made by the Tsar’s sole authority, are to involve any change 
in the fundamental laws of the Empire, in the regulations 
governing the procedure of the Council of the Empire or of 
the Imperial Duma, or in the regulations with regard to the 
conduct of the elections to those bodies. This seems to safe- 
guard sufficiently the permanent powers of the new representa- 
tive bodies. In the Council of the Empire there will be re- 


presentatives of the Orthodox Church, of the Academy of. 


Science, of the Universities, of the Chambers of Commerce, and 
of the Chambers of Industry, as well as of the nobility, and 
the Polish landed proprietors, and the Zemstvos. These pro- 
visions seem to be a substantial concession to the elective princi- 
ple, and to bestow upon the representatives of the people 
valuable powers. Russian public opinion, so far as it can be 
ascertained from the newspapers, is, however, bitterly disap- 
pointed. Only one paper, the Novoe Vremya, expresses satis- 
faction. The Duma is declared to be a mere mockery of re- 
presentative institutions, hedged about by a bureaucratic Upper 
House and an irresponsible Ministry, and completely isolated 
from its constituents. These criticisms, we cannot but think, 
are premature, and if they should lead to the practical rejec- 
tion of the concessions, will prove disastrous. The duty of all 
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good Russians would seem to be to accept what is given, and 
use those gifts as the means of getting more. 

‘Elections for the Duma have, at last, begun. The process 
by which the grain is winnowed from the chaff is fourfold. 
The first stage, in the country districts, is the designation by 
the communal assemblies of representatives to the district elec- 
toral colleges. The district electoral colleges then proceed to 
choose electors to the provincial college. The first of these 
elections has taken place in the province of St. Petersburg; 
the peasants have chosen their delegates for the district elec- 
toral college, and, conservative electors having been chosen, the 
choice is agreeable to the government. 

Another amelioration of the condition under which the 
Church existsin Russia has been made. Ordinances have been 
published by which .Governors-General in the North, South, 
and West are deprived of the power which they have hitherto 
possessed of closing monasteries on’ their own initiative, the 
right to hold processions is secured, and the privileges of the 
Catholic clergy extended. . 

The most pressing of the anxieties. of the authorities at the 
present moment—the outbreaks having been suppressed—is the 
state of the finances. Gold, during those disturbances, was 
sent out of the country in large amounts. Extreme measures 
have been declared, on high authority, to be in all likelihood 
necessary unless money can be found. What these measures 
will be, whether a resort to a forced paper currency, or some 
other equally disastrous method, is not known. The standard 
of value—Russian Fours—recently went down to 77—almost 
as far as it went during the height of the recent outbreaks. 
A loan, however, has temporarily relieved the situation. 


While unfortunately few except his 

Germany. own subjects find it possible to 

place full confidence in the foreign 

policy of the German Emperor, for his many private virtues, 
and especially for the purity of his family life, the greatest ad- 


miration is felt by all. He is a model husband and father, 


and the example of. the Empress, if imitated by the votaries 
of fashion in the lower walks of life, would bring untold bene- 
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fits to every nation. A family festival has been held in Ber- 
lin to celebrate two events—the silver wedding’ of the Emperor 
and Empress and the marriage of their second son, Prince Eitel 
Fritz, to the. Duchess Sophie Charlotte of Oldenburg. In re- 
ply to a congratulatory address the Emperor made a speech 
scarcely calculated to reassure those who are anxious for a 
peaceful outcome of the difficulties with France: ‘ My first and 
last thought is for my fighting forces by sea and land. God 
grant that war may not come. If it comes, I am firmly con- 
vinced that my army will acquit itself as it did thirty-five 
years ago.” As no war can possibly be made except by the 
Emperor’s will—for no one dreams that France will declare 
war—his words make it clear that he has not yet decided in 
favor of peace. 

“The opinion entertained of democracy by the governing 
classes in Germany may be learned from the speech delivered 
in the Reichstag by Count Posadowsky, the Secretary of State 
for the Interior. In this speech the Count declared frankly 
that Prince Bismarck had made a mistake in applying univer- 
sal suffrage to the German nation. His hopesin doing so had 
not been fulfilled. The danger involved in universal suffrage 
was that the deputies, instead of leading the masses, would be 
led by them. A man of learning must possess, according to 
the Count, a better understanding of the needs of the State 
than a man who works daily at a machine. While universal 
suffrage, inasmuch as it had been unfortunately established for 
the Empire, must be adhered to, strenuous opposition is to be 
offered to the introduction of it into Prussia. ‘“‘If the Prussian 
State, that wonderful creation of history, were to provide the 
Social Democracy with seats in the Lower House of the Diet, 
all we could say would be: ‘Only the very biggest calves go 
to the slaughter themselves.’ ” 

It may possibly be the case that Count Posadowsky repre- 
sents an alteration in the trend of German political thought; 
for since the last General Election a remarkable decline has 
taken place in the Socialist vote. In seventeen out of twenty- 
two by-elections which have been held since, there has been a 
positive and very serious decline. In the whole series 20,000 
fewer votes have been given to the Social Democrats, while 
14,000 more votes have been given to the Jdourgeois parties. 
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The intolerable dogmatism of the leaders is assigned by some 
of the Social Democrats themselves as the reason for this 
change; the audacious insubordination of the rank and file is 
the explanation given by others. 

Commercial Treaties are not, as.a rule, very interesting 
subjects for discussion. But, as the dominating aims of the 
world in the present age are economical, not dynastic or reli- 
gious, it is necessary to record the fact that a new commer- 
cial system came into operation in Germany on the: first of 
March. This new system involves a large increase in the du- 
ties on agricultural imports as well as on manufactured goods. 
The results of this extension of protection will doubtless be 
carefully watched by the students of the fiscal system in Eng- 
land. 


While Russia is (possibly) on the 

Austria-Hungary. road to the attainment of a con- 
stitutional and parliamentary 7é- 

gime, Hungary is, for the time being, deprived of the rights 
of self-government which she has so long possessed. The Hun- 


’ garian Parliament was dissolved some weeks ago by the Em- 


peror-King, and he chose as his agent a military officer by 
whom the Chamber was: cleared and the doors locked and 
sealed. The following are the terms of the rescript of dissolu- 
tion: ‘‘Whereas the majority constituted by the allied parties 
of the Chamber have, in spite of our repeated summons, refused 
persistently to take over the government on an ‘acceptable ba- 
sis without violating our Royal rights, as by law guaranteed, 
we, to the sorrow of our heart, are not able to expect from 
this Parliament an activity conducive to the interests of the 
country, and therefore, on the proposal of our Hungarian Min- 
istry, declare the Parliament, convoked on February 15, 1905, 
to be dissolved, and reserve to ourself the convocation of a new 
Parliament as soon as may be.’”’ The Prime Minister, Baron 
Fejervary, countersigned this rescript. Hungary is, consequent- 
ly, under the absolute rule of the Sovereign and his ministers 
until he and they shall see fit to summon a new Parliament. 
The commercial Treaty with Germany recently negotiated, 
which, by the constitution, required parliamentary ratifica- 
tion, has been. promulgated without it; and in this’ proceed- 
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ing Germany acquiesces. Stocks actually rose when the dis- 
solution of the Chamber took place. 

After having taken this first decisive step the govern- 
ment has become even more aggressive. Defence of the Royal 
rights might be pleaded for the dissolution, but such a plea 
will not avail for the more recent proceedings. The Coalition 
newspapers have been suppressed, trial by jury for political 
offences has been suspended, the right of meeting for all oppo- 
nents of the government has been abolished, and several County 
Councils dissolved. On the other side one of the leaders of the 
Coalition, Count Andrassy, has issued an appeal urging uni- 
versal refusal to pay taxes or to furnish recruits until consti- 
tutional conditions are restored: ‘‘Let no one pay taxes, let 
no one serve as a soldier. Let every one give of kis means” 
to support the officials displaced by the government. The 
Coalition leaders have also issued a joint manifesto summoning 
the nation to resist tenaciously the present arbitrary system of 
government until the day of victory shall dawn. “If we trust 
and endure, we are invincible,” concludes the manifesto. ‘If 
God be for us, who can be against us?” 

So far no outbreaks of violence have taken place, although 
much provocation has been given. This does not seem to be 
part of the policy advised by the Coalition. Moreover, the 
head of one of the parties—together, we presume, with his 
eleven followers—a former Premier, Baron Banffy, has seceded 
from the Coalition, and has thereby given it an unexpected 
blow. His reason for his action is that he cannot agree with 
M. Kossuth, the leader of the Independence Party—by far the 
most numerous of the Coalition Parties—in the latter’s desire 
to establish the merely personal union between Austria and 
Hungary. Baron Banffy insists upon the maintenance of the 
present arrangement, made in 1867, believing that the merely 
personal.union cannot be attained without bloodshed; and that 
its realization would upset the equilibrium of Central Europe. 
He will not cease, however, to combat the illegal Fejervary 
Cabinet. . 

It is hard to decide whether, in this long contest, the Hun- 
gafians are actuated by the virtue or by the passion of patriot- 
ism. The opinion which seems to be the more widely enter- 
tained throughout Europe is that they are the victims of the 
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passion, and that the demands upon which they have been 
so insistent are unreasonable, and such as the King could not 
conscientiously grant, even if he were willing. Moreover, the 
conflict brought on by them is endangering the peace of Europe, 
which requires for its stability the maintenance of the Austro- 
Hungarian Power in its integrity. The Hungarians recognize 
the existence of this feeling, and have sent representatives to 
several of the principal countries to justify their action. The 
fundamental reason for the conflict is the belief entertained by 
the Hungarians that Austria and its German element wish to 
make Hungary a part of Austria; with special privileges, it is 
true, but still merely a province of the Empire. When Austria 
was merely one of the many Duchies in the German Empire, 
Hungary had been for a long time a kingdom with its own 
line of kings, its own laws, its own constitution. It was never 
a part of even the Holy Roman Empire. Its inhabitants are 
not Germans, nor even Europeans. It freely chose the Em- 
peror, who was also Archduke of Austria, to be its king, but 
it preserved all its own rights. It never submitted itself to 
Austria or to the Austrians, and it never will. This is what 
the Hungarians want to make clear now. 

As in other respects, so with reference to universal suffrage, 
what will be done in Hungary is altogether uncertain. For 
the Cisleithanian part of the Empire the Universal Suffrage bill 
has been introduced by the Austrian premier, Baron Gautsch. 
The bill sweeps away the existent system, by which the electors 
were divided into four categories or curig, and places all the 
electors on the same footing, except where racial considerations 
necessitate special arrangement. Alterations are made in the 
distribution of seats between the many various races, and these 
alterations will leave the Germans in a permanent minority—a 
thing which does not suit them at all’ Broadly speaking, every 
male citizen who has completed his twenty-fourth year is en- 
titled, under the provisions of the bill, to be registered as a 
voter, Voting is to be direct and by the ballot, the freedom, 
purity, and secrecy of which the premier brought in a bill to 
secure. It is too soon to form a judgment as to the likeli- 
hood of these bills becoming law. 
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The Rouvier Cabinet fel] quite sud- 

France. denly. Its fall, however, was not 

quite unexpected, for some days 

before it had been defeated on the question of the time to be 
devoted to the training of the reserves. This event affords an- 
other instance of the instability involved in the Continental 
system of a multiplicity of parliamentary groups. Instead of 
the two stable parties opposed to one another, as has hitherto 
been the case in Great Britain, there are on the Continent, as 
a rule, something like a dozen sections, and a ministry depends 
for its existence upon its being able to please enough of these 
to provide a majority for itself, and is defeated when any com- 
mon ground of opposition can be found for forming a majority 
against it. On this occasion the opponents consisted of those 
who, on the one hand, considered that in making the inventories 
of church goods the methods adopted were too violent, of those 
who, on the other hand, thought that they were not violent 
enough, and of still others who did not wish the General Elec- 
tion, which is at hand, to be ‘‘ made” by the Rouvier ministry. 
The fierce resistance which has been offered in many parts 

of France to the taking of the inventories shows that there are 
still large numbers in France who are attached to the Faith, 
and who are ready to defend it at all costs. Whether they 
were justified in the manner of resisting, or wise in offering it, 
_may be questioned. Opinion seems to be greatly divided. 
Some of the bishops have condemned active resistance, others 
have been silent when silence is equivalent to approbation. 
Laymen, like General Gallifet and M. Brunetiére, have been 
outspoken in inculcating the duty of submission. In the de- 
bate in the Chamber, the Abbé Lemire, while condemning 
the use of armed forces and the provocative methods adopted 
by the government, declared the taking of inventories to be a 
measure of preserving the properties of the Church. In fact, 
the provision in the Law of Separation requiring these inven 
tories was inserted on the motion of an opponent of the Bill 
for this very purpose. As to the resistance, however, the Abbé 
said that it was creating a veritable public danger to stir up 
so violent an agitation, because all persons of violent temper 
would be drawn to take part in it. ‘‘The Divine Master of 
the Catholics has recommended them to oppose meekness to 
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violence. I leave to certain Catholics the responsibility of 
mixing politics with these matters.’ On the pther hand, an- 
other Abbé, the preacher of the Lenten Sermons at the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame, in the presence of the Archbishop of 
Paris, the Bishops of Oran and Soissons, and the Vicars-Gene- 
ral of the diocese, is reported to have said: “No, no; the’ 
law is not always law. It is not always entitled to our obedi- 
ence; and there are cases in which rebellion is our most sacred 
duty. I do not often adopt the maxims of the Revolution, 
but this one is not unjust. . . . Itis for you to prove, not 
by eloquent speeches, but by your deeds, that you are men of 
determination and character. It is for you to prove that you 
are men and Christians, by proudly applying the motto of 
‘Liberty or Death.’” 

Whatever may be thought with reference to the resistance 
which is being offered, whether or no it is justifiable, great 
good may come out of it. It has stirred up the country as 
nothing else would have done, and thus may lead the Catho- 
lics to take the legitimate way of undoing the evil which has 
been done, by voting at the approaching General Election for 
deputies who will repeal the Law of Separation. This should 
be the ultimate outcome. The immediate result has~only been 
the accession to power of a ministry which includes M. Briand, 
the reporter of the Separation Law, and the chief agent of its 
enactment, and M. Clemenceau, one of the bitterest among the 
many bitter enemies of the Church in France. 


At the time that this is being writ- 

The Conference on Morocco. ten the Conference at Algeciras is 

. ; still sitting, and has not come to 
any conclusion. According to one report it is just on the point 
of arriving at a settlement’; according to another it is going to 
separate at once without any result. It would be tedious to 
narrate all the proceedings, nor have we space to spare. While 
ostensibly a meeting of the Powers, it is in reality a contest 
of Germany with France. What will be the outcome is only 
known to an august personage in Berlin—whether he will ac- 
cept defeat, or whether the matter will be pressed ultimately, 
if not at once, to the arbitrament of war. For the French 
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people, and not merely their government, seem determined to 
make no more concessions. There seems but little ground for 


hope of a peaceful settlement’; the question of war or peace 


will depend rather upon the prospects of success than upon the 
justice of the claims made at the Conference. Meanwhile, the 
Moors are laughing openly at the impotence of Christendom, 
due to the divisions of the Christian Powers. 


As we go to press we learn that 
Spain. - there has been yet another Cabi- 
net crisis in Spain. These changes 
are becoming so frequent as to cease to be interesting. What 
is of more interest is the espousal of a princess connected 
with the English Royal family to the King of Spain, for 
this is the first instance for many generations of. a marriage 
of any member of the ruling house in England with any 
sovereigns of the Latin countries. From the time of the revo- 
lution, Germany and the northern Protestant States have been 
the only countries with which alliances have been.made. Con- 
siderable. opposition was made in England by Protestant zeal- 
ots; the King was called upon to withhold his consent; but 
men of good sense formed the vast majority who acquiesced 
in the new alliance. 
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Foreign Periodicals. 


The Month (March): Contains a retrospect of the work English 
Catholics have done during the past seventy-five years 
in the furtherance of education. Despite many and great 
difficulties, and with but little aid from the government, 
the Catholics have in less than a century built a thou- 
sand schools. States the advantages and dangers of 
Catholic students at the English national universities. 
The university affords a valuable training for many of 
the professions, and makes for mental development and 
the widening of the intellectual horizon. A moral at- 
mosphere not always the best, indifference to religion 
and the ascetic spirit, excessive admiration of athletic 
achievements, materialistic tendencies, and a philoso- 
phy not intended to give a metaphysical substructure to 
revealed truths—these constitute a real risk to the Catholic 
freshman. The writer in no pessimistic strain concludes 
that the Catholics at the universities are infinitely better off 
than they would be if they went out immediately into the 
world. The Catholic at Oxford is not without the aids 
to religion, having his chapels, chaplains, and Catholic 
societies; the right sort of Catholic boy at the university 
will reject all that is bad and imbibe all that is good, 
thus educating himself in the proper sense of the word. 

Presents some “Extracts from the Papers of a 

Pariah,” edited by Rev. R. H. Benson. The first of 

these extracts describes the emotions of fear, hope, and 

penitence proposed by attendance at a requiem on All 

Souls’ Day. The second is on the dullitess of irreligious 

people. Outlines briefly Mr. Mallock’s scheme for the 








‘Reconstruction of Belief.” This latest production of 
Mr. Mallock marks an advance in his thought, and is in 
great part constructive; its purpose is to show the de- 
fenders of religion how, if they will be sensible enough 
to surrender the outposts which science has irrevocably 
made its own, they may secure their position forever by 
the simple policy of adopting the methods of their ad- 
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versaries and insisting that these be consistently ap- 
plied. The reviewer, following Mr. Mallock in his treat- 
ment of; fundamental doctrines, finds the argumentation 
defective at many points, and not more favorable to 
Theism than to Pantheism; and fears that the scheme 
will not realize the ends Mr. Mallock intended. 


The Tablet (24 Feb.): Pope Pius X. has addressed an En- 


cyclical Letter to the Bishops, clergy, and people of 
France. A translation of the full text is given in this 
number. The Holy Father reviews in detail the ques- 
tion of Church and State hostilities in France. He pro- 
tests against the Law of Separation, reproves and con- 
demns it as violating the natural law, the law of nations, 
and fidelity to treaties; as contrary to the divine con- 
stitution of the Church, to her essential rights, and to 
her liberty; as destroying justice and trampling under 
foot the rights of property which the Church has ac- 
quired by many titles, and, in addition, by virtue of 
the Concordat. An appeal is made for most perfect 
union in heart and will between the Catholic clergy and 
laity. It is the intention of the Holy Father to give, 
at the proper time, definite directions which will afford 
a sure rule of conduct for French Catholics amid their 
present difficulties. One thing at least the Law of Separ- 
ation has done, and that is to free the Pope from any 
interference in the matter of electing Bishops. It is an- 
nounced that fourteen new members have been appointed 
to fill the vacant French sees. This fact is noteworthy 
as being the first independent election since the days 
of Napoleon. It symbolizes the inauguration of a new 
régime. 


Le} Correspondant (10 Feb.): The results of the late general 





election in England are given in an article entitled 
“The Lesson of the English Elections.” The author 
says that the French Catholics should learn a lesson 
from. the non-Conformists of England, who, through 
effective organization, succeeded in defeating their oppo- 
nents. The deeds and accomplishments of the Balfour 
administration are reviewed and commented upon, and 
a forecast of the policy of the new government is also 
given. The third instalment of “ The Catholic Renais- 
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sance in England in the Nineteenth Century”. is a re- 
view of the momentous events which preceded, char- 


‘acterized, and followed in that country the Council of 


1869. The author relates the parts played in the dis- 
cussions on Papal Infallibility by such men as Newman, 
Manning, Acton, Gladstone, and Oxenham, and the effect 
that the promulgation of the dogma had -upon the “‘ Re- 
union Movement’ led by Pusey. 


(25 Feb.): A sketch of the life of the late Oratorian, 


Cardinal Perraud, who died on the 15th of February, is 
contributed by M. Baudrillart.. Besides the manifold 
duties of his various offices, this distinguished prelate 
devoted much of ‘his time to the promotion of higher 
studies. In June, 1882, his literary labors were rewarded 
by his unanimous election as member of the- French 
Academy. Continuing his series of articles on “The 
Catholic Renaissance in England in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” M. P. Thureau-Dangin devotes this instalment to 
a review of the events that characterized the incum- 
bencies of Cardinals Newman and Manning. 





Etudes (5 Feb.): In this number M.-Lebreton brings to a close 


his series of studies on the theories of the logos at the 
‘beginning of the Christian era. The theories discussed. 
in this concluding article are those of Greek and Egyp- 
tian mythology and of three famous men, Plutarch, Philo, 
and Marcus Aurelius. In the early Grecian philosophy 
it is Zeus who is regarded as the logos, but in later 
times, as we see in St. Justin, Hermes is the personified 
word. The treatises of Cornutus and Heraclitus give 
us evidences of this belief. The Egyptian ideas on this 
subject are preserved for us in the works of Plutarch. 
He gives the story of Isis and Osiris, and also the in- 
terpretations of different Grecian schools. Under the 
Ptolemies the Egyptian god Thét took the place of the 


. Greek Hermes. Very little is given to the Philonian 


Logos, except by way of showing the great resemblance 
between it and the theory of Plutarch. Marcus Aurelius 
taught a system that approached very closély- to the 
Christian. It seems strange that he was not converted 
to the Christian religion as were Justin and Athenagoras 
—to belief in the Incarnate’ Son’ of God, and turned 
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away from the pagan conception of an incarnate reason, 
or law of the: universe. 

(20. Feb): ‘The Roman Church and the Separation,” 
by Paul Bernard. This article is important from the 
fact that it manifests two entirely different states of 
mind regarding the French religious crisis. First, the 
opinions of non-Catholics; and secondly, the views of 
loyal adherents to the Church. M. Paul Sabatier is 
taken as the type of non-Roman. His recent brochure 
is subjected to a very caustic criticism. Our reviewer 
says he shows no scientific spirit or method, and that 
his conclusions are wholly unwarranted in fact. Saba- 
tier looks to the recreation of a new religion from the 
wreckage of “ Old Catholicism’; furthermore, says that 
the religion of the future willbe ethical and social, not 
Roman or Catholic. _M. Bernard presents the orthodox 
opinion of the present crisis. He admits it is for the 
cleansing of the Church, and will in the end bring great 
good and increase to the true fold. 


La Quinzaine (16 Feb.): A learned classical scholar, a literary 


artist of Florentine refinement, an honor to Catholic 
France, a serious and pious, a good and charitable wo- 
man—such is the tribute paid, in this number, to Mme. 
Lucie F. F. Goyau.——Among the problems of perma- 
nent bibliographical interest are the questions which arise 
concerning De Lamennais’ “ Paroles d’un Croyant.” F. 
Baumes adds a little light to these questions in discuss- 
ing the style, composition, and. editions of the work. 
R. Saleilles concludes his extensive review of // Santo. 








Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Feb:): M. F. Mallet writes 





of the controversy stirred up among Catholics thirty 
years ago by the apologetic method of Cardinal Des- 
_champs.. This method would now be called the method 
of immanence, and Cardinal Deschamps had to bear the 
reproaches which the representatives of his style of think- 
ing are contending with to-day. M. Laberthonniére 





criticises at length the Abbé Riviére’s historical study of 
the dogma of Redemption. M. Riviére, after describing 
the theological conflicts that were waged for centuries 
as to the precise meaning of redemption, maintains that 
St. Anselm’s vicarious atonement theory is now estab- 
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lished perfectly, and consequently there is an end of de- 
velopment so far as this doctrine is concerned. M. La- 
berthonniére takes him to task for this, and asks sharply 
what ground he has for selecting one theory and telling 
us that it alone is true? This is an intempérance dog- 
matigue which is uncritical and unjustifiable. We, as well 
as past ages, must continue the work of unfolding dogma. 
du Clergé Francais {1 Feb.): M Lenain takes up an 
assertion recently made by M. Havet at a Congress of 
Young Laics to the effect that the religious period of 
humanity is drawing to an end. Many times has this 
prophecy been made before; but every word of it has been 
proved false by man’s imperative need for God. M. 
Bourlon sketches the assemblies of the clergy under the 
ancien régime. M. Vaudon treats of the hardships that 
will result to the clergy by the Separation Act, and says 
that the priests of France need not despair. Country 
priests may eke out their support with the help of a lit- 
tle garden; others must turn their attention to some sort 
of measures for assuring themselves an income. 

(15 Feb.): M. F. Martin, who has in press a translation 
of the Book of Enoch, summarizes the theological teach- 
ing of that remarkable composition. Incidentally he 
expresses his astonishment at Jiilicher’s belittling of this 
book, perhaps the most remarkable of all the extra- 
canonical apocalyptic literature——M. E. Martin writes 
of the White Fathers of the Sahara. He claims that 
although the Arab of the desert is devotedly attached to 
Islam, the project of converting him to Christianity is 
by no means hopeless. M. Bourgine criticizes the con- 
tention recently put forward by M. Sorel that the Gospel- 
teaching is only for anchorites and asceties. M. Bourgine 
shows that the Gospel, on the contrary, furnishes the 
best remedy for every individual and social need of man. 
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ECENT advices from Rome announce that two historical works of much 

importance and interest are being written from the documents in the 

secret Vatican archives and will soon be published by the Vatican Press. 
Both were started at the express wish of Pore Leo XIII. 

Father Rinieri, S.J., is giving the finishing touches to the history of the 

personal relations existing between the first Napoleon and Pope Pius VII. 
: In order to do this, he had to consult, besides the Vatican archives, the 
documents preserved in the National Archives of Paris, Vienna, and Rome, 
and has succeeded in discovering the original diplomatic correspondence ex- 
changed between the French government and the Holy See before and after 
the coronation of the French Emperor in Paris at the hands of the Pope. 

Father Rinieri says the documents show that much that has been told by 
historians regarding the relations of the first Napoleon with the Holy See is 
based on misrepresentations of the papers of that period, and that even 
prominent writers have been deceived in their views by contemporary ac- 
counts of the events. 

Count Soderini, who was charged to write the history ot the ending of the 
temporal power of the Popes, has completed the history of events which took 
place under Pius IX., and is now at work putting the finishing touches on the 
happenings under the last pontificate. 

Count Soderini is, perhaps, the only living historian who has been al- 
lowed to read so many contemporary documents of the Vatican archives, 
which are generally kept under lock and key for fifty years at least after the 
death of a pope. 

Pius X., from the beginning of his Pontificate, has continued the policy 
inaugurated by Leo XIII. over twenty years ago of allowing scholars from all 
nations free access to the treasury of historical documents which the Vatican 
contains. England, Germany, Austria, Spain, Switzerland, Portugal have 
each a select body of workers engaged on the bulls, briefs, apostolic constitu- 
tions, state documents, etc., which serve to throw light on the history of those 
countries. The labors of the Prussian delegation alone already amount to 
seventeen octavo volumes of 500 pages each. The Gorres-Gesellschaft has 
published the first two volumes of its monumental work on the Council of 
Trent. The French school at Rome has issued fourteen quarto volumes of 
the Acts of the Popes. The French priests attached to San Luigi dei Francesci 
are working hard on the Nunciatures of France. England is represented 
officially in the Archives by Mr. Bliss, and Mr. Rushforth, of Oriel College, 
Oxford, has published the first volume of Pafers of the British School at Rome, 
on behalf of the society founded in rgor to study the historical relations be- 
tween the Holy See and England. Thereis a Belgian commission working in 
the archives under Berliere; Holland has Dr. Brom and Professor Orbaan ; 
Norway and Sweden are represented by Dr. Bergstand; Finland by Drs. 
Biaudet and Thorne; Poland by Ptasnik and Zahrewski; Russia by Pierling 
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and Schmourlo. Mgr. Fraknoi, Titular Bishop of Arba, is at the head of a 
Hungarian Commission appointed to study the Monumenta Hungariae Vati- 
cana. Last year one of the most assiduous of the workers was Horvat, who 
was engaged on the relations of the Croats with the Holy See. Professors 
Krofta and Krejcik were studying Bohemian history. Even Japan was re- 
presented by Naejiro Murakami, and Turkey sent Chakh Fariol el Kazen to 
study the relations of the Ottoman Empire with the Grand-Duchy of Tuscany 
in the seventeenth century. , Pastor, the German historian, and Duchesne, 
President of the French school, may be seen sitting side by side together in 
the archives any morning. Other well-known names of laborers in the Vati- 
can this year are Professor Dengel, of the University of Innspruck; Dr. 
Kehr, of the Prussian Institute; Dr. Chabot and the Abbé Constans, Mgr. 
Ehses, head of the Goerresian Society; the learned Father Eubel, and the 
Marquis MacSwiney. Besides these, many of the religious orders, Benedic- 
tines, Franciscans, Dominicans, Carthusians, and Jesuits, have some of their 
picked men engaged-in ferreting out historical points connected with their 
own institutions. Italy is the only one of the great European Powers which 


is not represented in the Vatican archives. 
* * * 


To the late Henry Harland, novelist, and a convert to the true faith, who 
died in San Remo, Italy, on December 20, 1905, in his forty-fourth year, a 
writer in the Catholic Universe pays the following deserved tribute : 

The untimely death of Henry Harland will be regretted by all who have 
enjoyed the peculiarly delicate flavor ot his work. Zhe Cardinal’s Snuff Box, 
The Lady Paramount, and My Friend Prospero, are \ike bits of égg-shell 
china, light, fragile, and dainty. They are too pretty to express life as it is, 
but are products of very careful and exquisite workmanship, and perhaps 
fulfil better than stronger fiction the real purpose of the novelist, which is to 
please, to amuse, to suggest the finer and more beautiful aspects ef life. Mr. 
Harland was an idealist, possibly a sentimentalist, but he has the distinction 
of dealing with none but delightful men and women, and none but the most 
wholesome of human emotions, and these at their best. He found life so full 
of lovely impulses that he never discovered the ugly ones, nor thought it 
necessary to use his art in the depiction of vice. He wasa convert to the 
Catholic faith, and its beauty and picturesqueness so appealed to his instinct 
for the beautiful that all his later novels were frankly and artistically Catho- 
lic. His work as a story-teller was in all respects so pure, so charming, and 
so agreeable that the world could much better afford to lose many writers of 
greater power and genius. 

Mr. Harland was born in St. Petersburg, but spent his early years in 
New York, and at the beginning of his literary career wrote under the pen 
name of Sydney Luska. Of recent years he has lived entirely abroad, and 
had a residence in London. His American home was in Norwich, Conn. 

Mr. Harland’s books, at least since his conversion to the Church, were of 
the purest. Zhe Casket, describing them, says: There was no preaching, no 
tiresome moralizing ; but religion was always put in its proper light, pouring 
sunshine into the lives of men and women, warming their hearts to deeds of 
kindaess, and influencing all their most important actions. If every Catholic 
who has read the novels of Henry Harland will now breathe a prayer for the 
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repose of his soul they will be making him the best return they can for the 


pleasure he has given them. 
* * * 


For some students of Irish music we give, by request, the following ref- 
erences to standard works: 

The complete Petrie Collection of 1800. 

Trish Airs. Published for the Irish Literary Society, 1902. 

The Minstrelsy of Ireland (200 songs). By Alfred Moffat. 

History of Irish Music. By W.H. Grattan Flood. 

Irish Folk Songs. Words by Alfred Percival Graves ; music arranged 
by Charles Wood. 

- Ancient Music of Ireland. By Edw. Bunting. 3 vols. 1796, 1809, and 


4840. 
Collection of the Society for the Preservation of Irish Music. By. G. 


Petrie. 1855. 

Fifty Songs of Old Ireland. Words by Alfred Percival Graves; music 
arranged by Charles V. Stanford. ‘ 

Ancient Irish Music. By Dr. Joyce. 

The Irish Song Book. By Graves. 

The Irish Element in Medieval Culture. By Professor Heinrich Zim- 


mer, in the Preussische Jahrbucher, of January, 1887. 
* * * 


Reports of the attendance at the New York free lectures in the five 
boroughs, given under the auspices of the Board of Education during Octo- 
ber, November, and December, 1905, have been compiled, and .the results 
show that 475,058 persons attended during the three months. This is an in- 
crease of over 11,000 over the figures for the same months during 1904. In 
view of this increasing demand for adult education, many new courses of lec- 
tures have been arranged in all boroughs. 

Thirty-seven courses of from six to thirty lectures each were arranged 
by Dr. Leipziger. At Columbus Hall, Sixtieth Street, Charles Johnston be- 
gan his course on ‘‘ The Making of the Irish People’’; Dr. J. P. Gordy, of 
New York University, six lectures on ‘* Representative Statesmen”; William 
Farley four lectures on ‘‘ The Government of European Countries”; Dr. 
Walter E. Clark, of the City College, on ‘‘ Money and Banking”; Clarence 
de Veaux Royer, on ** Composers of Music.” 

Mr. Charles Johnston began his studies of Irish history under the dom~ 
ination of his stern father, well-known in the House of Commons as “ Mr. 
Johnston, of Ballykilbeg,” who was a vigorous opponent of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party. Having convinced himself by long reading that he could not 
affiliate with the policy of the Orangemen, Mr. Charles Johnston is nowa valiant 
defender of Ireland’s history as presented by the late John Mitchel and other 
impartial historians. His recent book, Zhe Story of Ireland, is published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and should have a place in every school library, 
side by side, with the approved histories of England. The larger work of Dr. 
Joyce, entitled 7ke Household History of Ireland, and his condensed volume, 
The Concise History of Ireland, published by Longmans, Green & Co., are 
still held in high esteem and must be consulted by all who wish to know the 
latest developments of critical research. 
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A circular issued by the State officers of the Ancient Order of Hibernians 
of New York says: 

We are greatly encouraged by the reports we are receiving from localities 
and parish schools, as to the progress made in the study of ‘‘ Irish History.” 
The hearty co-operation which we are receiving from the clergy, and the 
earnest efforts of the jteachers and others in charge, cannot but be con- 
ducive to the advancement of this important subject. In connection with 
this matter, it occurs to your officers that this subject can and should 
be recognized by the officials of the State department of education, 
and granted a certain number of counts toward a certificate. Is there 
any reason why Irish History should receive less consideration than Eng- 
lish History, or Roman History, or Grecian History? All these are elec- 
tives in the various high schools of the State, and receive a certain nume 
ber of counts toward the State certificates. If this were done, the pupil tak- 
ing up the study of Irish History would add to his store of knowledge and at 
the same time gain a material increase in the number of counts toward the 
certificate he is striving for. Pupils should be encouraged to become familiar 
with the history of the land of their forefathers, and, as an incentive, prizes 
should be offered for those becoming most proficient in the study. We 
would recommend that suitable prizes be furnished by the County Boards. 

Hon. James E. Dolan, the National President of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, is a fine type of his race. His work in urging the study of Irish 
History, and in forming special night schools, has met with remarkablesuccess. 

* * * 


Miss Louise Imogen Guiney has found a congenial subject for her gifted 
pen in the study of Richard Hurrell Froude, published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
His name is less known tothis generation in connection with the Oxford 
movement than are some others—Newman’s and Pusey’s and Keble’s, for in- 
stance. Yet he had much influence on the thought of the time and on several 
who were leaders. Newman calls him a pupil of Keble’s, ‘‘ formed by him 
and reacting on him,” a man of the highest gifts, gentle and tender of nature. 
He died prematurely, in 1836, the oldest of eight sons, of whom James An- 
thony Froude was the youngest. Miss Guiney’s book, which she does not 
call a biography, though in effect it is one, isa sympathetic account of his 
life, his character, and his work. « It necessarily throws much light on the in- 
tellectual and religious activities of the time in England, which are so impor- 
tant a part of the last century’s intellectual history. 

There is much in the book to illumine Froude’s strong and thoroughly 
manly spirit, his deep religious feeling, his ‘‘ fierce sincerity.” There are 
copious quotations from his letters and journals, some of the latter of an ex- 
tremely intimate character. He became a tutor in Oriel with Newman, and, 
with him, was dispossessed for his uncompromising zeal in the Tractarian 
movement, which was repugnant to the Provost of the college. But he never 
went over to Rome. His belief was, as his brother James Anthony has re- 
corded, that the Church should be “‘ unprotestantized.” The Reformation 
was a ‘‘ bad setting of a-broken limb.” The limb needed breaking a second 
time, and then it would be equal to its business. But Hurrell Froude’s life 
was all too short to accomplish its work. He would have been taught the 
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difference between fact and speculation, said his brother, if he had lived. 
He did live long enough to make a deep impression, to reveal himself as a 
man of power, but one whose influence on others lived after him through 
them. 

Miss Guiney’s first part tells the story of his life, with frequent auto- 
biographic reinforcement from his own papers. The second part is given up 
to reprinting comments on him and his relation to the Oxford movement 
from the very considerable body of literature on the subject. 

x * * 


From New Orleans comes the twenty-third annual report of the Society of 
the Holy Ghost, having “ as one of its objects extension of knowledge concerning 
God the Holy Ghost, and the extension of particular devotion to him.” 

Our books, says the report, show that from Pentecost, 1904, to Pentecost 
Sunday of 1905 we have received from members, etc., $2,469.65, as against $1,- 
755-75 from this same source for the annual term just preceding, and $1,246.25 
for the one ending Pentecost Sunday, 1903. We are glad to be able to record, 
likewise, a steady advance in the volume of our free tract distribution, the record 
for the year just concluded showing that during its course the society has sent 
out about 108,250 books, pamphlets, tracts, and leaflets, as against 101,000 for 
the year preceding, this being an increase of 7,250. It will be observed that. 
during the last year free distribution of Catholic literature has been at the rate of 
9,250 pieces per month, and for each day 318. Since the society’s foundation, 
twenty-three years ago, its distribution in this line has reached over $3,000,000. 

Our financial report shows during the year just terminated $547 sent to mis- 
sionary priests in the country, as against $482.90 for the year immediately pre- 
ceding, and $373 for the one ending Pentecost Sunday, 1903. 

These sums are sent for Masses, which are offered up by the worthy mis- 
sionaries assisted for our members, living and dead, as provided for by the rules 
of our society. 

The roll of this society includes now the names of 361 members, as against 
350 shown at the date of our last annual report, a net increase of membership for 
the year of 11. 


M. C. M 
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